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MADAME PASTA. 


AMONG the modern votaries of St. Cecilia we have but 
few at present more celebrated than the subject of this memoir. 
italy, the Jand of the polite and pleasing arts, has furnished 
us with this vocalist as well as many others. She is a na- 
tive of Milan, and was born in 1799. Of her youth, or early 
education, interesting as the details would have probably been, 
we are obliged to acknowledge that we have been enabled to 
obtain no particular memorials, In a country, however, where 
every peasant is a musician, and the melody of poetry and 
song falls almost spontaneously from the lips of its gifted in- 
habitants, it cannot be supposed that Signora Pasta did not, 
while in childhood, manifest at least some dawnings of that 
rare talent for which she has since become so highly distin- 
guished. 

It was in the year 1817, that she first became known to 
the musical amateurs of the British metropolis, as she then 
made her début as a public singer, at the King’s Theatre, in 
the Haymarket, having never before appeared on the stage. 
Though her voice was at that time by no means arrived at 
its perfection, and her professional experience necessarily very 
confined, yet she made a most favourable impression; and it 
obviously appeared that she was mistress of no ordinary talent 
for the delightful art she cultivated. Madame Camporese and 
Madame Fodor were then the principal female vocalists in the 
Opera department. Pasta, in coming into competition with 
such songstresses, exposed herself to a severe scrutiny, from 
which it is barely justice to observe that she derived increase 
of honour and reputation. But as it clearly appeared that time 
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_ EERE ee 
and cultivation were necessary for the improvement of her abi. 
lities, she wisely determined to retire awhile from public life, 
and leaving England at the close of the Opera season, she re- 
turned to her native country; where, without the intervention 
of a master, she devoted her time to the study of musical 
science, and added to her taste and experience, by embracing 
every opportunity of listening to the best and most scientific 
performers. , 

Having thus improved her qualifications for the profession 
she had adopted, she again entered the theatrical arena, to be- 
come a competitor for the prize of excellence. Paris was the 
place she fixed on for her new appearance; and it was in 1822, 
that she there exhibited her delightful powers to the great ad- 
miration of the people of that gay metropolis. A nobleman of 
high rank, connected with the management of the Opera in 
London, having heard Madame Pasta, was so struck with her 
improvement, that he thought she would be a desirable ae- 
quisition at the King’s Theatre; and such proposals were 
accordingly made to her as she thought fit to accept. The 
principal operas in which she exhibited her talents while in 
France and Italy, were ‘ Othello,” ‘* Medea,” “ Camilla,” 
‘< Nina,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “Tancred,” and “The White 
and Red Roses.” Her re-appearance in London took place 








March 24th, 1824, in the character of Desdemona, in Rossini’s 


opera of “ Othello.” The powers she displayed were such as 
gave full satisfaction to her admiring audience; and she has 
since been increasing in favour with the public. 

In the beginning of the month of June, this year, the opera 
of “ Medea,” by Meyer, was performed at the King’s Theatre, 
for the first time in this country. The exhibition was for the 
benefit of Madame Pasta, whose talents it may be supposed 
appeared to great advantage on that oceasion. The follow- 
ing remarks of a liberal and well informed critic are alike 
honourable to the subject and the author, and we shall there- 
fore make no apology for adopting them.— 

‘Of Madame Pasta’s acting in the character of Medea it 
is impossible to speak in terms of sufficient praise. It is a 
performance full of genius, and a study for the poet, the sculp- 
tor, and musician. It would require a genius equal to her 
own to describe the sublime expression of voice and gesture 
with which she gave the one word “ Jo,” where Jason asks 
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« Che spera posso? Che mi resta?”? “ What can I hope? and 
what remains for me?” (in the English version of the books,) 
and she replies “Jo”. A shout ef admiration followed this 
magnificent burst, which spoke a soul in a single sound. Here 
we had Medea in the agony of her pride and passion. In ano- 
ther scene, that of the preparations for the marriage of Jason 
and Creusa, we saw her a supplicant at Jason’s feet, and no- 
thing could exceed the touching effect with which she gave 
the passage, ‘‘ Mira infida, a quale stato sol per te redotte 
is sono.” In the expression of tenderness, in all its shapes, 
Madame Pasta is unrivalled. Her caresses are always full 
ef grace and beauty; and is there in the whole world a 
more lovely sight than the gentle endearments which mark 
the affections of a fond but delicate woman? Our vulgar 
performers, our Romeos and Juliets, shew their ardour by 
the violence of their gestures. Madame Pasta, in the last 
scene with Romeo, throws back the hair from the forehead 
ef Juliet, and simply clasps her head. There is a depth 
of love in that single action that we never before saw ex- 
pressed; it is not a caress of dalliance—that would be out of 
place, when Romeo is on the brink of eternity—but of a love 
as pure from grossness as thatthe mother bears her child. In 
Ledea, her caresses of her children are unspeakably lovely; 
she does not smother them with kisses, in the manner of our 
Coras; but the mother’s passion speaks in her eloquent face, 
and she bestows one kiss on her babes, single and sweet as 
the feeling which fills her heart. But these are beauties to 
be seen, not to be told; and our readers to appreciate, must 
beho'd them, in the inimitable acting of the Siddons of the 
Lyric Drama.” 

Rossini’s serious opera of “ ‘Zelmira,” has since been per- 
formed, in which Madame Pasta sustained the principal cha- 
racter, which gives title to the piece. Her excellence was not 
Jess remarkable than on the former occasion. She produced 
grand effects in the air ‘ No, il cielo,” where her female 
attendants rush in and inform her that her life is in danger; 
and also in the scena, composed expressly for her by Rossini, 
in which she displayed the most consummate art. Itis the pe- 
culiarity of this admirable performer that she executes the most 
difficult passages with an ease, which leaves common hearers 
@ utter ignorance that any thing extraordinary has been ac- 
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——— — 
complished. Most of our singers take great pains to prepare 
us for any grand exertion, and after all effect but little. Ma- 
dame Pasta, on the other hand, performs the most intricate 
evolutions of her art without any apparent effort. In the scena, 
just alluded to, she goes over the chromatic scale with an 
exactness which is surprising, and a facility that makes it ap- 
pear the easiest thing imaginable. 

Her voice is a mezza-soprano, extensive in compass, and 
though not strong, possessing sufficient power, except when 
overcome by the combined thunder of the orchestra. Her tones 
are rich and sweet, well suited to her style of singing, and 
the characters in which she has appeared. Her intonation is 
excellent; and her manner is pure, and totally void of that 
false glare of ornament which is too prevailing a fault among 
public singers. 

As an actress Madame Pasta is not less worthy of approbation 
than as a vocalist. Her expression and attitudes correspond 
correctly with her manner of singing: all three are the off- 
spring of refined feeling and correct judgment. In figure she 
is somewhat below the middle size, but exceedingly well pro- 
portioned. It may be remembered that she appeared first on 
the stage in their country, in male attire, wheh her figure at- 
tracted much admiration. Her features are regular and capable 
of great expression; but there is a seriousness in her eoun- 
tenance which indicates a genius better suited for the tragic 


than the comic drama. 
M. J. 





ON A GIRDLE. 
Tuat which her slender waist confin’d, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind; 
No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within thls circle move 3 
A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair. 
Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 
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THE MAID OF AFRICA. 
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In besom black or fair, 

Still is the heart within of nature’s hue, 

Genuine, blushing red, to love’s true voice, 

Which owns no diff’rence in the soul’s complexion.” 





(Continued from page 43.) 


Henna replied to the lively response of Inez with a smile 
of such brightness, that an opening casket of jewelled pearls 
was dullness to its splendour, The parted rosy lips, the glitter- 
ing snow-white teeth, the tender shadowy cheek, and the dark 
lustre of the dewy eyes, which shone, like vesper stars, through 
their long lashes; all breathed of love and happiness, and his 
most resplendent light was there-——She smiled on Inez, and 
continued her narrative — 

‘‘ Ben Gibel passed from Zeghren.—Zené’s brave brother 
was to leave his watch over the Rais’ safety; even at the en- 
trance of the great country of Bornou, and return to his people. 
Who weuld then be near the son of mercy? whose heart 
went with that of Zené?—Ben Gibel stained the Arab brown 
of his face and limbs, to the ebon hue of a native of the south- 
ern black tribes, a warlike race; and presenting himself bhe- 
fore the famous sheikh of Bornou, in the garb of an Askar or 
warrior, offered himself, even with the duty of a slave, to attend 
the Rais Inglise, with “ sword, and shaft, and hunting spear,” 
through the deserts and dangers of all the unknown regions he 
came to explore, even to the great sea beyond the mountains of 
the moon! The Sheikh listened to him with favour, and call- 
ing him Mara Amy, good trust, committed the Inglise chief 
1ohis charge, And trustily did he fulfil the volunteer duty ; 
for in one memorable instance he preserved that noble stranger’s 
life. The Rais was very breve; and in his travel southward 
he saw the lands of his friend the Sheikh laid waste, and 
the women fleeing to the thickets—Awhile after that, he de- 
scried a cloud ef dust.—It was Boo Khaloom, with his band of 
Arabs, and other warriors of the great Sheikh, advancing te 
chastise his enemies, who had thus entered the country wit) 
fire and rapine.—The Rais felt his heart spring to the sound 
GS 
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ef Boo Khaloom’s trumpet; for the summons was to a deed 
of mercy ;—to make a grazzie, or inroad, into the territory of 
the late spoilers of the tract before him, and bring back the 
men of the soil, they had carried away captive. The Rais and 
the seeming negro Askar, Mara Amy, with him turned aside, 
and drew their swords by the bridle-reins of the renowned Boo 
Khaloom.—The grazzie was to be made against the first frontier 
town of Soudon, the country of the aggressors; a vast kingdom 
in itself, stretching far to the south-west of Bornou, towards the 
mysterious river of “a thousand deaths:” called by us, the Ko- 
wara; but all white men seeking it named it the Niger; doubt- 
less because of the black mourning, it causes to the far distant 
families of those many travellers, who, by a fatal destiny, press 
towards its banks, never to return!—The loudly troubled waters, 
at one fearful whirlpool, themselves tell where Mungo Parke 
sunk to rise no more; and their murmur may be heard from 
afar, where the heaped sand covers the grave of Belzoni!— 
Zené, when she sat in her little recess alone, and thought of 
the Rais, another white man seeking that fatal river, her tears 
flowed for Mungo Parke, whose mother would never listen to 
his entering footsteps again; and she wept yet more inces- 
sautly for the other, he whom she had heard the Rais him- 
self call “the prince of travellers!” crying softly to herself, 
while she dried her still streaming eyes—* Wife of Belzoni, 
tuou wilt hear his voice no more.—The blast of his fame may 
be loud; but what is that to the widowed heart!—Oh, pro- 
phet of God, turn away the steps of the Rais from yen ter- 
rible shore of a thousand deaths!” 

‘‘ While Zené sat thus solitary, musing, and making her 
prayers for the idol of her thoughts, he, who worshipped her 
in his. keptday and night by the side of the half unconscious 
object of her sighs; the Arab troop of Boo Khaloom, with the 
brave twain near him, and other bands, eager for the grazzie, 
sped on. The sultan of Mandora, royally mounted on a cream- 
coloured horse, with its breast, mane, and tail, dyed a blood 
red, headed his own subjects, the ally of the Sheikh. His king- 
dom also, hes to the south of Bornou, and the mountains of 
the moon overshadow it. The people are black; but their souls 
are fair; they worship Allah, and his prophet; while beyond 
ihose mountains, and towards those of the lions, dwell the dark 
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Koffirs, the infidels who know not the god of the white man, 
and the holy Arab. But I wander from my story. 

“ The grazzie entered Soudan; traced the steps of the 
spoilers, with their captives; and attacked the city that con- 
tained them.—Bat, alas! the leaders of the different bands with 
Boo Khaloom, were, some rash, others envious; and envy 
maketh men act the ecoward!—In the midst of victory, they 
fled; confusion followed; and many of the brave and the true 
were that day fated to enter Paradise.—Even Boo Khaloom, 
was forced to turn his horse, to re-summon and rally those 
that fled; leaving the Rais alone to the rage of the infuriated 
enemy. For in the midst of the tumult of sudden treachery, and 
the consequent rout of the faithful Arabs, abandoned to destruc- 
tion, even in the moment of their triumph; while part of the dis- 
mayed fugitives ran dispersing towards the desert, and others 
plunged into the depths of a wilderness of woods, skirting the 
field of battle; in that instant, Boo Khaloom had ealled to the 
Rais, to look to his own personal safety, for he must now follow 
the fugitives, to make them stand, and face, and overcome 
again, the present headlong victors.—But the chief had hardly 
turned his horse, to execute his purpose, when the animal re- 
ceived an arrow in its side, and fell. The Rais, whose eyes 
seemed every where, at that moment spying a horse which 
had lost its rider dispatched the ever active Mara Amy, to 
seize it, and immediately remount their veteran friend.—While 
Mara Amy obeyed this order, the enemy pressed on in fiercer 
bands: cries, and shrieks, mingled together; Arab, and black, 
closed in horrid, mortal combat, for a few terrible minutes, ot 
so hideous a battle scene—that, my senses, even now ree} at 
recollection of its images, when described to me!—The defeated 
trio, could not flee; they lay, speared, and bleeding, and man- 
gled all around the encumbered horse of the Rais, just flinch- 
ing from the wound of an arrow in its hauach, and yet striv. 
ing to make a spring from the dreadful heap. 

But why should I paint the picture of my country, in 
its features so unlike my brave husband’s heart!—the dust 
stained with the life blood of its native sons, the ruthless de- 
stroyers of each other; some, transfixed by the stake or the 
spear; others, disfigured to the no more knowledge of a hu- 
man form, by the sudden death of poisoned weapons!—And the 
winged murder pursued the Rais!—His horse, which had strung 
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itself to make one escaping charge from amidst his enemies, 
was at its utmost speed when that second arrow struck again 
the fated limb.—This being poisoned, and piercing deeper, the 
noble animal fell. A hundred arms seemed then hanging over 
the Rais, spears bristled at his breast; and the bow was 
drawn, which contained another drugged shaft; but the Rais’ 
pistol slew the man that held it. Still, however, the arms were 
strong which urged the spears, and the brave and the merci- 
ful, sank overpowered, wounded, and bleeding,—Oh, it was 
indeed the spoiler, that was on him! They tore his raiment, 
fiom his valiant limbs. His scarlet vesture, with its gold; his 
shaw] turban; his martial belt, pistols, and sword, were treasures 
they had never seen before; and, while dividing the prey amongst 
them, a dispute arose, and they turned their weapons against 
each other.—Then Allah! who had defended the heart of the 
Rais against the point of the spear, put hope within it by a 
sudden ray.—He started from the weltering ground, where he 
had lain, half under the body of a Soudon chief’s horse, as it stood, 
proud and neighing, as if in joy of its master’s victory ; and, shvot- 
ing abruptly from under it on the opposite side, darted off, and 
turning instantly the angle of a mound near the bloody heap, he 
fled. Thence he rushed, fleet as the wind, towards the woodland 
valley; the red stream indeed flowed from his breast, but the un- 
assailed heart was yet its citadel’s strong-hold , andon he speeded, 
spite of the horrid cries of his pursuers; of the whizzing ar- 
rows, which shot by, and over him.—And the horsemen gained 
on him; and the shaft of the Soudon chief, whirled against 
a tree just at his side, even at the moment of his arriving at 
the brink of the precipice which embanked the mountain flood, 
at that part of the thicketted valley.—Desperation and hope 
were here allied!—He seized a branch of the overhanging tree 
the javelin had struck, to assist him in springing downwards.— 
At that very instant a serpent hissed from the coiled stem, 
and shot its forked tongue towards him.—He let go the branch, 
and, falling deep into the water was so saved'—for the Sou- 
don chief, and his band, seeing the reptile, and the immediate 
Joss in the stream of the pursued, concluded him venomed, and 
drowned, and, with a yell of disappointment, turned, and 
quitted the spot. 

“ But mercy still hovered over the head of her son; the 
Rais rose again to the surface of the water, and by a dash or 
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two of his limbs reached the farther bank.—There, emerging, 


and gazing around him, death only a little delayed, seemed 
awaiting him.—A reserve body of the enemy were then in hot 
pursuit of a party of Arabs; the party, in which Boo Khaloom 
was in brave retreat!—But one eye, thence, discerned the Rais, 
in his forlorn, exposed situation.—Mara Amy, who had been 
charging backwards and forwards in eager, anxious, determined 
search, but, till this moment, vain, for the brave object of his 
self-dedicated vow.—Now, the sun’s rays striking direct on the 
European’s ungarmented form, shone, as they might have been 
reflected from an image of white marble; Mara Amy could 
not but recognise his trust, and he sped towards him on full 
yallop—The act seemed plunging within instant reach of the 
flanking line of the chasing enemy; but he came up, even 
unperceived by them, under cloud of a sudden gust of dust; 
and, hardly trusting his voice to the wind, mounted the asto- 
nished and grateful Rais behind him.—The effect of the wa- 
ter put the first staunching touch to his flowing wounds, and 
the given ungirded cotton belt of M&ra Amy, did the rest. 
On he urged his fleet horse, with its double load; and now 
in full view of the chasing enemy, who bore down from every 
point on their daring prey, the noble animal augmented his 
speed, till he rushed breathless, yet with the proud snort of 
triumph, into the midst of Bou Khaloom’s more leisurely re~ 
treating squadron. The veteran turned, with a loud cry otf 
“Welcome! wonderful!’ at sight of his rescued Inglise friend ; 
and had just given his own mantle to shield the Rais’s breast 
and shoulders, from the blistering sun, when a shriek of hor- 
ror broke from the adjoining Arabs.—A poisoned arrow had en- 
tered the thigh of their chief; he uttered a few words of war- 
like command, to those around him; and, while stretching out 
his hand to the Rais, as if to speak to him; he fell on the 
neck of his horse, and expired —Loud was the acclaim of la- 
mentation; and those nearest to the dead Boo Khaloom, declared 
he meant to bequeath his horse to the Inglise Rais; and every 
voice called on him to mount it—“ Nay,” cried the intrepid 
Mara Amy, “ the animal is also wounded by a second venomed 
dart!—If ye deem it too much honour that the friend of Boo 
Khaloom rides with me, his slave! let me take my fate on 
the horse, passing to the gates of paradise!” 
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‘‘No, no,’ returned the Rais, “thou hast been faithful, 
and I will share thy fate. Let us on as we are!’—And well 
it was so; for shortly after the animal sunk under the poison, 
and the Arab, who had obstinately mounted him, in derision 
of Mara Amy’s opinion, was immediately speared by the ene- 
my.—Twice, then, did the Rais feel that the negro warrior, 
Mara Amy, had preserved his life—But that was not all_— 
When the escape was completed; whether in the tent, by day 
for rest, or in the night of travel, Mara Amy dressed his 
wounds, and attended on his comforts; even till the gates of 
Kouka, the capital of the great Sheikh of Bornou, re-opened, 
to receive him to safety and honour.—At that gate the faith- 
ful negro said to him—* Sidi Rais, my duty is done! Here, 
my lord, I leave thee.—1 go to tell my tale, receive my reward, 
and die!” The eyes of Mara Amy, shone like two stars, when 
he said this; and the Rais, gazing at him, exclaimed--—“ We 


part not, till I know your meaning!” LP 


To be concluded in our next. 





. MARRIAGE OF COUSINS. 


PrOPLE in general are too apt to adopt common notions and 
current opinions, without giving themselves the trouble to con- 
sider the truth and propriety of them. Thus it is a subject of 
frequent remark, that “second cousins should not be allowed 
to marry by the canon law, when there is no objection to the 
marriage of first cousins.’ The fact, however, is, that the 
marriage of second cousins is prohibited by the canons. The 
court of Rome was very fertile in inventing prohibitions, in 
order to reap the profits of dispensations: but the civil law per- 
mits first cousins to marry; so that it was by confounding the 
civil law, by which first cousins may marry, with the canon 
law, by which second cousins cannot, that this mistaken notion 
in all probability arose.— Wood, C.L., pp. 118, 119. 

This difference was reconciled by the statute 38 Henry VIII., 
e. 38, from the construction of which, it is clear, that both first 
and second cousins may marry. 
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ARABIAN HOSPITALITY. 





The following anecdote, extracted from the narrative of Mr, Tully, Britists 
Consul at Tripoli, is strongly characteristic of the savage hospitality of 
the Arabs. 


A cuter of a party of the Bey of Tripoli’s troops, pursued by 
the Arabs, lost his way, and was benighted near the enemy’s 
camp. Passing near the door of a tent that was open, he 
stopped his horse, and implored assistance, being almost over- 
come and exhausted with fatigue and thirst. The warlike Arab 
bid his enemy enter his tent with confidence, and treated him 
with all the hospitality for which those people are so famous. 
The highest amongst them, like the heroes of old, wait on their 
guest. Aman of rank, when visited by a stranger, quickly fetches 
a lamb from his flock, and kills it, and his wife superintends the 
women in dressing it in the best manner. With some of the 
Arabs the primitive custom of washing the feet is yet adopted, 
and this compliment is performed by the head of the family. 
Their supper was the best of the fattest lamb roasted ; their desert, 
dates and dried fruit; and the lady of the tent, to honour more 
particularly her husband’s guests, set before him a dish of tosscen 
of her own making. It was flour and water kneaded into paste, 
and left on a cloth to raise while the fire was lighted; then 
throwing it on the embers, and turning it often, it was taken off 
half baked, broke into pieces, and kneaded again with new milk, 
oil, and salt, made into the shape of a pudding, and garnished 
with madeed, which is small bits of mutton dried and salted in 
the highest manner. Though these two chiefs were opposed in 
war, they talked with candour and friendship to each other, re- 
counting the achievements of themselves and their ancestors, 
when a sudden paleness overspread the countenance of the host. 
He started from his seat and retired, and in a few moments 
atterwards sent word to his guest that a bed was prepared, 
and all things ready for repose; that he was not well him- 
self, and could not attend to finish his repast; that he had ex- 
amined the Moor’s horse, and found it too much exhausted to 
hear him through a hard journey the next day: but that before 
sun-rise an able horse, with every accommodation, would he 
ready at the door of the tent, where he would meet him and ex- 
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pect him to depart with all expedition. The stranger, not able 
to account for the conduct of his host, retired to rest. 

An Arab waked him in time to take refreshment before his 
departure, which was ready prepared for him; but he saw none 
of the family till he perceived, on reaching the door of the tent, 
the master of it holding the bridle of his horse, and support- 
ing the stirrups for him to mount, which is done among the 
Arabs as the last office of friendship. No sooner was the 
stranger mounted than his host announced to him, that, through 
the whole of the enemy’s camp he had not so great an enemy to 
dread as himself.—“ Last night,” said he, “in the exploits of 
your ancestors, you discovered to me the murderer of my father. 
There lie all the habits he was slain in (which were at that 
moment brought to the door of the tent) over which, in the pre- 
sence of my family, I have many times sworn to revenge his 
death, and to seek the blood of his murderer from sun-rise to 
sun-set. The sun has not yet risen, the sun will be no more than 
risen when I pursue you after you have in safety quitted my tent, 
where, fortunately for you, it is against our religion to molest 
you, after your having sought my protection and found a refuge 
there; but all my obligations cease as soon as we part, and 
from that moment you must consider me as one determined on 
your destruction, in whatever part, or at whatever distance, we 
may meet again. You have not mounted a horse inferior to the 
one that stands ready for myself; on its swiftness surpassing 
that of mine depends one of our lives, or both”? After saying 
this, he shook his adversary by the hand and parted from him, 
The Moor, profiting by the few moments he had in advance, 
reached the Bey’s army in time to escape his pursuer, who fol- 
lowed him closely, and as near the enemy’s camp as he could 
with safety, 











PEN. 


‘Tae word pen, now used for the instrument we write with, 
is no other than the Latin penna, which signifies the quill or 
hard feather of a bird: and is a very proper word for it, because 
our pens are now made of such quills, which were formerly 
made of reeds. 
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SCENES ON THE SPOT; 


PARIS IN 1824. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CRAYON, ESQ. 





(Continued from page 14.) 

LeAvinc the gardens, I crossed the Pont Royal, and strolled 
along the quays, which are spacious and handsome. 'The houses 
on the side opposite the Tuilleries, are nearly all built in the 
modern style, they are principally shops, very plentifully inter- 
mingled with caffés and restaurateurs. In truth, if one were 
to judge by the number one sees of these places, we should 
think that nobody ever eat or drank at home. The Seine, of 
which the Parisians are very proud, however magnificent it 
may be in other parts of France, appears to great disadvantage 
in Paris, particularly insummer. In fact, one grudges to see so 
many handsoinz bridges, there being sixteen, erected over such 
a muddy, miserable stream. Formerly, houses were built on 
the bridges, but they have all been pulled down; there are still, 
however, small circular shops on the Pont Neuf, where the 
equestrian statue of the founder of the Bourbon dynasty is 
once more elevated. So long ago as the year 1787, when symp- 
toms of disturbance first began to shew themselves in France, 
the populace assembled on this bridge, and forced the passengers 
to bow to the statue of the good king, who desired that all his 
subjects might have la poule au pot; and five years afterwards, 
the same mob threw down the statue with every mark of igno- 
miny and contempt. On the return of the Bourbons, a plaster 
statue of Henry was placed, pro tempore, on the Pont Neuf, 
a voluntary subscription being then opened throughout France, 
for re-erecting one in bronze, which was done in the year 1817, 


amidst shouts of vive le roi, and cries of * Live the memory of 


our brave and good Henry.” Luckily for the monarch’s fame, 
it does not depend on the suffrages of a Parisian mob, the most 
fickle under heaven, and the most dreadful when unchained. 

The quays of Paris form one of its greatest ornaments ; their 
extent is nearly fifteen miles, and in many parts they afford 
one of the most agreeable promenades of the city: they appear, 


indeed, to be designed rather for ornament than business. This 
VOL. XXIV.—S, I. i 
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is occasioned by the commerce of the Seine, which is a running, 
and not a tide river, being carried on in boats. Buonaparte has 
constructed several of these quays, and considerably improved 
the others. The bath, that most healthy and delightful of all 
luxuries, is much used by the Parisians. The bathing esta- 
blishments are very numerous, and deserve great praise for the 
manner in which they are conducted. There are four warm 
baths construeted on boats upon the Seine; there are also warm, 
cold, and medical baths in different parts of Paris. Some of 
them have caffés and restaurauteurs for the accommodation of the 
bathers. If you prefer bathing at home, you are supplied with 
a bathing machine and hot water for about eighteen-pence; a 
charge which, considering the enormous price of fuel, appears 
very reasonable. 

I pursued my way along the quays till I came to the Pont 
Louis XVI. one of the most modern and handsome bridges in 
Paris; it commands a fine view of the most magnificent part of 
the capital, but this view will be much better appreciated if seen 
by clear moonlight than in the garish eye of day; in the latter 
case the contrast between human splendour and misery obtrudes 
itself too forcibly; palaces are mingled with hovels; and the 
heart suffers as much as the eye from such an uncongruous 
mixture; but viewed in the softness of moonlight, the faults of 
detail disappear; all that is noble within reach of the eye pre- 
sents itself with force and beauty, while distance and shadow 
soften, if they donot wholly conceal, whatever is most offensive. 

A tew evenings afterwards, I went, in consequence of an invi- 
tation, from Monsieur and Madame De la V——, by both of 
whom I had been received with much politeness, to pass the 
evening at their house. The company was very numerous, and, 
as | afterwards found, of a mixed description. Some people of 
birth with slender purses, and several upstarts with well-filled 
ones. The general tone of the conversation was easy and 
sprightly. Political subjects were banished, but the differing 
opinions of the company were evinced by the manner in which 
they criticised some literary works that had just then appeared. 
Among them, I remember, were the “ Hermits in Prison,” of 
** Messrs, Jouy and Jay,” and the “ Stranger of Viscount d’Ar- 
lincourt.” I chanced to be seated near a sour-looking little man, 
in black, who was declaiming with much bitterness against the 
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latter work, the merits of which were as warmly extolled by a 
lady. He continued, with much adroitness, to preserve all the 
forms of respect and even gallantry to his fair antagonist, 
while he cut up ber arguments most unmercifully; but, though 
there was considerable point, and seme truth, in his observations, 
his censure was cbviously overcharged. The lady on her side 
battled stoutly for the Viscount, whom, in the warmth of her 
admiratien, she represented as the first genius of the age. 

Each appealed to me, and as I could not agree with either, I 
saw at once, that I seriously displeased both. As the politics of 
Jouy and Jay were more prominent than these of the senti- 
mental Viscount, their work was still more eagerly made the 
subject of panegyric or abuse. In doing justice to the unques- 
tionable talent and lively wit of these worthy fellow-labourers, 
J could not help making some observations on the falsehood 
and illiberality of some of their strictures on the constitution of 
our country. I qualified my censures, however, by a declaration 
that I supposed these misrepresentations must have arisen from 
mistake; but, to my great surprise, beth parties opened at 
once upon me, and I soon found that it was a crime of the 
deepest die, in their eyes, to suppose that a Frenchman could 
possibly be mistaken in any thing relating to England. I was 
assured, with many shrugs and grimaces, that the assertion of 
M. Jouy was strictly true, that the mob had an undoubted right 
to break the king’s coach windows, and even to pelt him with 
rotten eggs, if they thought proper; provided, however, that 
they only did it when he was going to open the session of par- 
liament; for that such proceedings would be unconstitutional at 
any other time, and that consequently his Majesty might take 
the law of them. 

As most of my readers have, no doubt,’ read the work in 
question, I need not repeat the rest of M. Jouy’s assertions, 
each of which, like the foregoing, the good company did me the 
favour to explain and amplify for my information. As one poor 
English voice had but a sorry chance of being heard, where 
some thirty French tongues, one half of them female too, were 
in motion, I had the prudence to hold mine; and to listen, with 
an air of quiet submission, to the new version which these good 
folks presented me of the laws and customs of my country. 
Conduct which, I afterwards found, procured me the character 
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of being a more reasonable and convincible animal than John 
Bull generally is. 

Au reste, the evening passed off pleasantly enough: the order 
of thé’ day appeared to be ease; people went and came without 
ceremony. Some formed a musical party in another apartment, 
others chatted, and a good many played at cards; each appear- 
ing, without any form or constraint, to do just what he liked 
best. 

It has been justly remarked, that French is the best language 
for conversation; and it might also be truly said that the French 
are the best talkers in the world; their lively, easy manner, the 
abundant gesticulation of the men, the play of countenance of 
the women, and their graces of manner, which must be felt 
but cannot be described, give a spirit and pungency to con- 
versation, which one reflects upon afterwards with surprise in 
considering the elements of which it was composed. 

It is indeed impossible not to admire the winning manners of 
the women, and the tact with which they adapt themselves to 
the characters of those with whom they converse; their affability 
and attention put a stranger, at once, at his ease; but the seduc- 
tive graces of their manners ought not to blind us to the marked 
advantages which our own countrywomen have, over them, in 
a moral point of view. A French womanis, in fact, an artificial 
creature; there is nothing simple or natural about her. She is 
an actress, and society is the theatre whereon she displays, 
with incessant and scrupulous care, all her attractions; for to 
be admired is the grand business of her life. All her words, 
gestures, even her very looks, are studied with this view; 
it is her first wish ; and, married or single, it must be gratified, 
for coquetry is inherent in her nature. I am far, however, 
from believing that this love of admiration proceeds always. to 


eriminal lengths: a coquette may be, in the literal meaning of 


the word, chaste, but she never can possess that sensitive de- 
licacy, which, whatever may be said of the depravity of modern 
times, is still a characteristic of British women. 

The Revolution, which changed every thing else in France, 
has had no effect on the influence of the fair sex. They 
are still, in public and private life, as powerful as ever. Fore- 
most in the ranks of party, they carry their political preju- 
dices to a degree, happily very little known among us. Each 
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side prides itself on the number of its fair adherents, and it 
is certain that they serve the cause quite as effectually, 
and in many instances, more so than men. Addison was 
vrieved to see his fair countrywomen enlist under the banners 
of party, even though they distinguished themselves only by 
patching en different sides of the face. What would he say 
could he witness the excesses to which French women aban- 
don themselves, and the lengths they go when desirous of 
making a convert to their opinion, Should their logic be un- 
availing, all the seductions of coquetry are called in to assist it, 
and disappointment never fails to have the effect of giving a 
fierceness both to their look and tone, utterly inconsistent with 
our ideas of the feminine character. 

As a wife, a French woman enjoys undisputed sway in her 
family. She regulates it as she pleases; for, whether her hus- 
band loves her or not, custom obliges him to respect her rights. 
She is considered as having an equal title with himself in their 
property, and he takes no step ef any consequence without 
consulting her; and, in justice te the wives, it must be ac- 
knowledged that, in pecuniary matters, and what relates to bu- 
siness, they shew themselves worthy of the confidence reposed 
in them. The wives of men in business take, in most cases, a 
very active share in the concern; they are frequently the book- 
keepers, and, in retail shops, they manage the business almost 
entirely. In a word, no station is too high or too low for woman 
to exert her influence in; they are alike the soul of business and 
of pleasure. 

Young ladies have now more liberty than before the Revolu- 
tion, but the grand affair of matrimony is still too often made 
matter of interest or convenience; and parents exert by far too 
great a share of authority over their daughters on this point. 
This is the more remarkable, because, in other respects, they are 
blindly indulgent. Girls are not now, as formerly, shut up in 
convents till they are married ; on the contrary, they are intro- 
duced early into life; but the usages of society are still rigorous 
as respects them. ‘The demoiselle is always in the back ground, 
while the married lady receives all the attentions of the other 
sex. She leads the fashions and revels in all the luxuries of the 
toilet, while custom prescribes to the young lady a simple and 
little expensive style of dress. These deprivations bear so hard 
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on the predominating foibles of French women, that the first 
wish of a girl is to emancipate herself from them by marriage. 
If she can be united to the man of her choice, so much the better; 
if not, she, at least, secures, by taking upon herself the fetters 
of Hymen, all that she has been taught to consider as giving 
value to life. Is it wonderful then, that conjugal felicity should, 
especially among the wealthy, be little sought for? 

‘Travellers, who make a short stay in the countries they visit, 
frequently fall into ludicrous mistakes concerning their customs 
and manners: an instance of this may be found in what the late 
Mr. John Scott says, respecting marriages and deaths not being 
publicly announced in France as with us; and he does not hesi- 
tate to ascribe it to a want of social feelings in the French. 
If he had lived a little longer among them, he would have found 
that if such feelings are to be measured by the care people take 
to let all their friends know when they marry, the French are 
then, without dispute, the most social people in Europe. They 
do not indeed, record their nuptials in the newspapers, for the 
information of their friends; but they inform them of it in a 
much more elegant and expensive manner. As soon as a mar- 
riage takes place, a printed letter is sent round by the nearest 
relative of each of the parties, to all the friends and acquaint- 
ances on both sides; and as the number of letters dispatched on 
these occasions, is in some degree, a criterion of the family con- 
consequence, they are sure to rummage up every soul with 
whom either they themselves or the new-married couple have 
ever, by any chance, had the slightest acquaintance in the 
course of their lives. If the parties possess wealth and taste, 
the letters are upon the finest paper, and elegantly decorated 
with appropriate emblems, which renders them an expensive 
affair. Persons of the lower ranks content themselves with fine 
paper without any decoration, but every one must have them of 
one sort or other; when I say every one, I mean all above the 
very lowest class of society. 

The same form is observed in the case of a death; so that if 
their acquaintances do not rejoice and lament with them, it is 
at least not for want of being ceremoniously invited to do so. 








( To be continued. ) 
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THE BARONET. 


(Continued from page 24.) 

Ir was about a year after Sir Samuel Kenedy had obtained his 
title, and which, preceded by many severe mortifications, he had 
spent in England, travelling, that, on a fine September morn- 
ing, the sun shone with more than usual brilliancy upon one 
of the first race courses in England; gay and splendid was the 
scene, beautiful equipages occupied the road in a long and thick 
line to the grand stand which was already filled with company ; 
the most elegant females of the beau-monde, attired in all the 
height of fashion, were gaily conversing with the gentlemen 
near, and all the beauty and loveliness of the sex appeared as- 
sembled together, whilst the beams of the sun, retlecting upon 
the varied colours and graceful plumes, gave almost an air of 
witchery to the scene. 

At a time and place where a handsome set-out was the ge. 
neral ambition, and ensured universal admiration, a very elegant 
curricle of the newest fashion, drawn by a pair of cream co- 
loured horses of the finest blood, with four outriders on horses 
of little inferior beauty and value, could not fail of attracting 
the most marked observation; and to whom the splendid equi- 
page belonged was a subject of general inquiry. The driver, 
although high and supercilious in his manners, appeared to be a 
dependant or valet, but though he wore a rich laced livery, his 
air was decidedly superior to that of his companion and master; 
in whose long and vacant stare of undisguised surprise and de- 
light may easily be recognized our friend Sir Samuel Kenedy ; 
who, little improved hy his travels, sat, in gaping wonder, 
dressed in the height of fashion, gazing upon a scene which to 
him was as interesting as novel.—They drove up to the rails, and 
pushing in to a very good place immediately opposite to the 
Stand, befure many minutes had passed, they were completely 
blocked in with carriages, chaises, Xc.— Before them. was a 
hired carriage, which the beauty of tie day had tempted the 
occupiers to throw open, and which was so placed that Sir Sa- 
muel could see the whole of the party, consisting of two ladies 
and a gentleman, and overhear their discourse, which was high 
and spirited; their whole souls appeared intent upon the ex- 
pected race, which was considered as the grandest in the week. 
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from the number of horses that were torun. As the gentleman 
shook the hands of his female companions and bade them good- 
bye, the elder lady exclaimed “ May fortune go with you!” 
whilst the younger, deeply blushing, and not venturing to look 
up, said—“ Good-bye, for the present; and if my best wishes 
for your success be of any benefit, I am sure you cannot fail 
to win.” He looked at her with an expression of the deepest 
delight, and, again pgessing her hand, hurried forward: he ap- 
peared upwards of thirty, and much older than the Jady; his 
features were handsome, and the smile of happiness and good 
temper illumined his countenance. 

Upon the ringing of the bell, the running course was sud- 
denly cleared, and the noble animals whose whole strength 
was to be put forth in the ensuing race, were paced up and down 
hy the proud jockeys, patting their graceful necks, and dis- 
playing finely the beauty of their make. The race having 
commenced, breathless and painful was the anxiety felt by 
numbers; every eye was strained, and—* The Favourite, the 
Favourite,” was the cry. “ It cannot be,”’ ejaculated Sir Sa- 
muel’s fair neighbours: “ The Favourite is not winning, sir?” 
said one of them in an anxious but disappointed tone, as, lean- 
ing over the carriage, while the other repeated the question 
with equal anxiety to a gay party of gentlemen near.—*« I will 
see what I can do for you, my honies,” said the good-natured 
Baronet, as he rose and held his glass to his eye; then impati- 
ently throwing it down he eagerly looked round; but a rising 
in the field intercepted the view. When they again appeared, 
the Favourite was foremost; but by a sudden turn, the Blue 
yained the rails, the eager jockey lashed it forward: every sinew 
is now stretched to its fullest power; the winning post is at length 
gained, and the Blue has won.—Not a hat shielded a head up- 
on the stand, each waved it in the hair; and in contemplating 
the grand and varied scene, the entranced Sir Samuel vehe- 
mently exclaimed, “ By St. Patrick, and its a glorious sight.”— 
Whilst the ladies near were laughing through their tears, shak- 
ing hands, and flatly contradicting those, who, not so fortunate 
as to see the conclusion of the race, were affirming that the 
“Favourite” had won.—‘ God bless you: give me joy!” he heard 
soon after vociferated, and he saw the gentleman again at the 
carriage, who, leaping in, caught a hand of each, exclaiming 
“‘T have won; God bless you, I have won!”—and ina few mi- 
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nutes the happy trio had left the vehicle to push their way for- 
ward to the stables. 

Sir Samuel being so hemmed in that it would have occasioned 
ereat confusion to move his curricle, and being too good-natured 
to inconvenience any one, contrary to the solicitations of Martin, 
his valet, declared his intention of walking through the course 
alone, and as he was passionately fond of horses, he thought of 
going to the stables to have a nearer view of them. He met the 
winning party on their return, and, unceremoniously, congra- 
tulating them, proceeded onwards. After spending some time in 
viewing the sleek and elegant racers, he wandered about the 
back part of the course, looking at the various shews, when his 
attention was suddenly attracted by round boards in several of 
the booths resembling stands with balls; he had never seen any 
thing of the kind before; and, pausing before one of them, he 
very simply inquired what they were—“ Shall have great plea- 
sure in shewing you, sir,” was the quick reply of the master of 
the game, and Sir Samuel Kenedy was soon very busily employed 
at an E. O. table. At first he won; stakes were doubled, he lost; 
and in a very short time his pockets were completely drained.— 
Come, he would not be dashed, he would have another throw, 
and again he lost—“ Martin, James, Peter, John!” but in vain 
he called, none of his servants were near, and he was com- 
pelled to surrender his watch, which was a very handsome one, 
and particularly expensive. Quite in the sulks he walked away, 
determined not to play more, although earnestly solicited to 
have another throw for his watch, but he drew towards the next 
table, shrewdly suspecting there must be some foul play, and 
there he saw a young man, equally unfortunate with himself, 
pillaged of every farthing about him, and who was cursing 
and swearing that he was robbed, and, in a violent passion, 
rushed from the booths. Sir Samuel was still wandering near 
when he returned with the constables; and in a few moments, 
the E. O. tables were thrown upon the ground and dashed to 
pieces, whilst Sir Samuel Kenedy’s watch was unwillingly re- 
turned. Determining never more to indulge in gambling, he 
hurried away with the intention of seeing the day’s last race. 

He pushed his way up to the rails, that he might have a better 
view of the horses; and was leaning, composedly over, when 
he felt some one gently touch him; quickly turning round, he 
saw a boy behind him who had just drawn his silk handkerchief 
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from his poc ket; he caught him fiercely by the collar, but ere 
he could seize his property, it was handed quickly from one to 
another till he lost sight of it. Convinced that he had got into 
a nest of pickpockets, the determined Sir Samuel left not go 
bis hold, till a constable coming up released him of his charge. 
Determined at once to quit the company among whom he had 
unfortunately stationed himself, he suddenly leaped the rails and 
walked composedly across the course. 

The bell had already rang; but not understanding the rules of 
a race-course, Sir Samuel screamed lustily, and stoutly kicked 
and remonstrated, when he found himself laid hold of by the 
arm of a resolute officer of the course, and taken back to his 
old situation.—“ I am Sir Samuel Kenedy,” he repeated over 
and over again; but the constable coldly said, if he were a 
“ Sir,” he would have known better than to have run across the 
course after the ringing of the bell.—Delighted as he was with 
racing, poor Sir Samuel was in such a fidget when he found 
himself once more in the neighbourhood of pickpockets, that he 
did not even venture to look at the horses, but continued to 
watch narrowly those about him. The amusement of the day 
was concluded; and, after a great deal of pushing and much 
patient exertion, our poor baronet, at length, reached the elegant 
curricle, which no one, from his appearance, would have suspected 
to be his; little ragged boys were holding the prancing horses | 
and but one of the servants remained by them, together with 
his valet; who exclaimed, in a very impertinent tone—“ Where, 
faith! have you been now, I never expected to have seen you 
again, for I heard you had been taken up for debt, gambling at 
one of those infernal tables; and the servants are gone, in all 
directions, to look for you; so you must wait patiently till they 
come back. I advised you not to walk by yourself, and this is 
the consequence: with one of the best equipages in the course, 
you cut the worst figure.” 

“ By St. Patrick, by the good blood of the Irish!”—said Sir 
Samuel, as the colour rose in his cheeks at the audacity of his 
servant; but checking himself he merely said—‘* We have ma- 
naged ill, Martin; we have managed ill; we must do better 
another day.”—Martin, who had been lacquey to one of our 
first noblemen, perceiving his master’s want of fashionable ideas, 
and consequently conscious of his own importance, had grown 
#0 masterful and overbearing, that Sir Samuel Kenedy regarded. 
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him with awe; and fancying him indispensibly requisite to his 
establishment, dared not to give him his dismissal. Martin had 
previously informed him that most of the quality resorted to 
the stand, and left their carriages for the use of the servants ; 
therefore, on the following day, he determined to go there also, 
having, in his anxiety to show off his curricle and horses, cut 
so poor a figure with them, by allowing himself to be so com- 
~~ hemmed in; which, perhaps, was purposely managed 
by Martin, that he might secure, for the next day, the vehicle 
to himself. Sir Samuel had received so many mortifications 
that he was glad to take refuge on the grand stand, where 
on Tuesday much of the company had assembled, when his 
dashing curricle drove up. 

«“ What an elegant set out! what noble horses! to whom do 
they belong?” was repeatedly uttered, and many a fair lady 
bent her graceful form over the parapet, as if anxiously ex- 
pecting the occupier would be as elegant as his equipage; but | 
many an eye was coldly withdrawn, or rested upon Sir Samuel H 
Kenedy with satirical curiosity, as soon as his singular person | 
was fully seen. 

‘‘Push your way up; go amongst the ladies in front, and take 
care you do not get in any scrapes to-day,” whispered the 
officious Martin, as he escorted his master with apparent rever- 
ence up the long flight of steps to the grand entrance. 

“ Hold your tongue, you varlet; cannot you be still?”—mut- 
tered the provoked baronet, as he made the best of his way for- 
ward, and who, as he walked up the broad staircase, eagerly 
turned round, exclaiming—“ Martin, take care of my horses, 
mind you do not give them cold.”,—Then resuming all his 
wonted foppishness, he boldly pushed his way through the party- 
coloured throng. Observing to his left a concourse of gentlemen 
all talking, and accompanying their words with the most vehe- 
ment actions, he thought of joining the clamorous party which 
was in some measure divided from the rest by the heightened 
floor, but remembering Martin’s particular injunctions, he urged 
his way towards the ladies in front. Many a glass was directed 
towards him; but he, perfectly indifferent, continued to look 
around him with the utmost consequence, now and then star- 
ing boldly in the faces of the fair belles near him, and again 
straining his eyes to watch the movements of his own servants, 
frequently exclaiming, “The de’il take him, but that fellow, 
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Martin, will lame my horses!” till those near him became con- 
vinced ‘that the equipage was his which had so recently shared 








the general admiration. . 
The ladies near him he soon found to be of high birth; al- 


most all were furnished with a card which was marked with 
the utmost care, and some few had little memorandum-books to 
note down their bets.—“ I take the field against Favourite, five 
to one,” said lady Susan, a fine dashing female, to one of the 
officers of the Lancers, a tall thin young man, with a profusion 
of hair, thick whiskers, and mustachios:—“ Always at lady 
Susan’s service,” he replied. Sir Samuel had just before, on the 
other hand, been listening to a conversation between two gen- 
tlemen who had been confidently asserting that the Favourite 
would win, having been told so by the jockeys; and the good- 
natured Irishman, thinking his fair neighbour was about to be 
imposed upon, grasping her elbow, whispered.—“ Lady Susan, 
beg pardon; but lady Susan, my honey, pray do not bet that, for 
the Favourite will win for a certainty, and I heard it so my- 
self, so back it, back it by all means, my sweet pretty creature.” 
Lady Susan turned haughtily round and fixing ber eyes full 
upon the eccentric countenance of the speaker, with a look of 
the utmost contempt turned from him; but undaunted, he con- 
tinued—“ Lady Susan, my darling, pray do not be offended; 
you do not know me, perhaps, and that [ am myself Sir Samuel 
Kenedy ; [ am a baronet, upon my word, I am.”—* Sir,” said 
the Lancer, fiercely stepping between, “if you dare te insult 
this lady, or in any way annoy her by such ungentlemanly con- 
duct, I wish you to know that I shall be proud of proving my- 
self the champion of Lady Susan Manners, and, at any place 
you wish, will measure swords with you.”— Pooh, pooh, 
Dudley!” said an elderly gentleman, good-naturedly interposing, 
‘No quarrels, for I am sure our good friend here meant no 
wrong ;’’—and all soon appeared amicable again. 

The race being finished, Sir Samuel caught the eye of Lady 
Susan, as she turned from her slighted adviser to the Lancer, 
exclaiming—* My debt with you gets very heavy, I owe you 
ten already, so I must not again venture upon such great odds, 
for I have other bets.”—« Any way Lady Susan pleases; she 
still makes me proud,” replied the obsequious officer; when 
Sir Samuel, quite wearied of his neighbours, left them. 


H. 
(To be continued. ) 
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(Continued from page 36.) 

Water Greme was not long in appearing in Edinburgh; 
he was now a man of much more consequence than when last 
they met; a cousin of his father’s was next heir to Ara; and 
as he was an old man, and a bachelor, and Colonel Graeme 
the next in succession to him, Walter stood a fair chance of 
being, at no distant period, one of the most powerful Jairds of 
the north. 

Ara had observed his admiration of Maria; and now, with 
all the excusable anxieiy of a father, did his utmost to pro- 
mote it, not however, like a match-making maneeuvre; for 
Ara was above a thought 9ract of meanness; but in frequent 
invitations to his house; where Maria, in the seclusion of her 
mother, presided; and by her sweet manners and captivating 
beauty, was a very enchantress to the young men that had 
opportunities of seeing her. 

Her deep and continued grief for her brother made her still 
more interesting; hut Maria could not deceive herself; there 
was another cause to depress her, besides the loss of her bro- 
ther, even dear as he had been. 

Nearly three months had elapsed since she had left Ara-cas- 
tle; and not a word from Macdonald in all that time. A cor. 
respondence, neither of them had ever ventured to enter upon; 
but at their parting, Macdonald had been so sanguine of the 
quick and satisfactory answer to his letter to his uncle, that 
Maria had not a doubt of its success; and had not been four 
days from Ara, when she expected Macdonald every moment 
to appear: or his letter of proposals to be delivered to her 
father. 

These three months passed over Maria’s head in unutterable 
grief and anxiety: the name of Macdonald never reached her 
ears except as belonging to a young Major she sometimes 
met in company; the inhabitant of Glenquair seemed to be bu- 
ried as deep in the oblivion of others, as he was deep in the 
dearest recollections of her own breast. 

As soon as decency would permit, Walter Greme solicited 
the sanction of Ara to address his daughter; and immediately 
after the interview, Maria was caught to her father’s heart, 
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and congratulated on the happy prospects fate was holding 
out to her. 

Maria almost sunk at his feet; and the pale dismay of her 
face struck Ara with alarmed astonishment. 

Apprehensive of the truth, he inquired and questioned her 
so strictly, that the secret of her young heart was soon dis- 
covered. 

«“ Who?” demanded Ara in an authoritative voice, “ who has 
presumed to draw you into a clandestine engagement?” 

Maria hid her face, and answered only by sobs. 

«J insist upon knowing,” resumed Ara; “ by a father’s right 
I insist upon it; of course, some young man you have seen 
in Edinburgh?” 

«“ No,” faintly answered Maria, “ It was before I came.” 

«“ Who? who?” demanded Ara impatiently; * this moment 
declare his name.” 

But it was some moments before his {trembling daughter 
could find power to utter “ Macdonald.” Low, however, as 
the whisper was, Ara caught it. He stood from her a few 
paces, as if he did not hear aright. “ Macdonald!—the farmer 
lad of Glenquair?” 

The tone he spoke in thrilled to Maria’s heart like a knell 
of death; despair nerved her, and springing to her father, she 
fell at his feet and attempted to utter ‘‘ Father! forgive me; 
it is Macdonald.” Ara raised her immediately; and, when the 
violent agitation she was in had a little subsided, he commanded 
her to tell him when and how the attachment between Mac- 
donald and her had begun. 

Maria simply and earnestly answered, while a deep blush 
crimsoned her tearful cheek,—“ Macdonald said he loved me 
from the first moment he saw me; and I—and I did the same.’ 

« And what were Macdonald’s hopes?” demanded Ara. 

«To marry me,” replied Maria, after a bashful pause. 

“ And take you to live in his hovel,” said her father, as she 
hung her head in silence; “or, perhaps,” continued Ara in a 
scornful tone, “ he meant to remove himself to Ara castle, and 
honour me by permitting me to provide for himself, his wife | 
and his family. Were those his intentions, Maria?” 

Maria’s lips quivered, but no sound passed them; and, at 
the moment, the door opened and her mother entered. 

The despairing attitude and look of Maria alarmed her; and 
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anxiously she exclaimed “ What is the matter with hér? what 


has happened?” 
« Only that Walter Greme has thrown away his attentions 


here,” replied Ara; “ your daughter has already chosen herself 





a lover!” 

« Who?” asked lady Mary, in quick trepidation. 

‘« Macdonald,” said Ara pointedly. 

«* Major Macdonald ;” faintly articulated Lady Mary; 

“No, farmer Macdonald!” replied Ara with all the contempt 
it was in his power to show. 

Lady Mary had really need of her salts as she uttered, 
“the lad at Glenquair?” 

“The same!” replied Ara; ‘and if our family never was 
ennobled before, this alliance will raise it beyond disgrace.” 

«Lay me in my grave first,’ said Lady Mary, her voice 
tremulous with agitation; “It cannot be; no child of mine 
could ever be so degenerate:” she sunk back almost fainting: 
Ara ran to support her; and in a tender, sorrowful accent, 
said, “ Bear up, my dearest Mary; the hearts of parents are 
but too often wrung; exalted birth is no safegaurd against 
unhappiness; and if disappointments are to be our portion, 
we have the consolation that our grave cannot be now far 
distant.” 

This speech made Maria’s heart nearly burst; she looked 
at her father; his eyes were sad and glistening, but he in- 
stantly turned them from her, and sternly drove back the 
weakness parental disappointment caused him to feel. She threw 
herself again at his feet, and clasping his knees along with 
those of her mother, faltered out, “‘ Oh father! oh mother! 
you will kill me if you speak so.” 

‘“‘ [s it possible you refuse Walter Graeme for Macdonald?” 
asked Lady Mary. 

Maria’s head fell upon her mother’s knee; but she spoke not. 

“ Rise, Maria,” said her father; ‘ your posture is only for 
obedience or penitence; and unless they are your present feel- 
ings, you only mock us by such a parade. Will you accept 
Walter Graeme, and forget this degrading folly about Macdo- 
nald?” 

‘** Oh father! I cannot—I promised never to—to love ano- 
ther.” 

Lady Mary uttered an hysterie cry: and Ara indignantly 
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said; “ Then in our presence you have no longer a right to be; 
in promising yourself to another, you have placed in his hands 
that power over your actions, which our consent, only, should 
have assigned him—I will not force you; I will not send my 
curse upon your unhappy head; but from the moment you 
become Macdunald’s wife, you become an eternal alien to your 
father’s family; fifty pounds you shall have to take you to 
this beygar husband; but he shall be hunted from Glenqueair; 
and the very utterance of his name banish the speaker for 
ever from the lands I rule over.” 

Maria fell on the floor in perfect despair—“ Yes; added 
Ara sternly: “ sink to that earth which will soon be your only 
bed ; and consider well the sacrifice you make for one you have 
scarcely known six months; if his ignoble birth, and penny- 
less lot be worth to you the eternal loss of parents, sisters, 
rank, and every comfort ?—will he make up for all? when starv- 
ing with him under a hedge, will he, do you think, thank 
you for that insane love; which drove him from the only shel- 
ter he possessed; and loaded him with the weight of your 
misery as well as his own? Answer me, Maria, “ will he make 
up for us all?” 

Ara’s voice involuntarily softened, and a broken sigh strug- 
gled upon his lips. Maria was almost dead with agony—she 
lifted up her despairing eyes to his face, and feebly uttered 
“T could not leave you.” 

Ara stooped, and caught her to his breast; and in a tone 
of fond emotion exclaimed, “ You will still be my pride, and 
the glory of your family.” 

She could not descend,” said Jady Mary in equal rapture; 
“ Jet us look over this folly of our child.” 

Ara kissed them both; and, bidding them retire and com- 
pose themselves, added, that they would renew the subject at 
another time. 

Lady Mary led Maria away; but to compose her, was not 
in her power: to give up Macdonald, was to Maria next to 
death; but the dreadful threats of her father were beyond her 
timid nature and filial affection to incur; yet even in the pre- 


sence of her mother, she could not refrain from wishing aloud 
that she were «ead. 











Cc. B. M. 
(To be continued.) 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Srr, 

The inclosed letter addressed to W. G. and by him for- 
warded to me, will both redeem W. G.’s promise, and be my 
communication for the present month. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


OBSERVER. 
King’s-benchk Prison, June 2th, 1826. 


PPrerre 


TO MR. W. G——N, 
Sir, 

You ask of me the outlines of my history: and, in an un- 
guarded moment, I have promised compliance with your wishes. 
I have, however, yet to learn, why you require of me this task. 
Few incidents in my journey through life have been such as to 
procure for them the poet’s test of “ Hae olim meminisse juvabit.” 
That J have been born, is a truth which I could wish were dis- 
putabie; but why I was born, I never yet could satisfactorily 
determine. I have never, I believe, attached myself to but 
one of my fellow-creatures—and I know not that any one feels 
attachment to me. I am a blank in creation. I have no love 
either of the world or life—the one is full of deceit, fraud, and 
treachery; the other, of care, toil, and sorrow. Moralists say, 
we ought each to contribute something to the reformation of 
this wicked world, but my influence or example can have done 
but little to this end. I scorn the world, and its vanity, and 
its insincerity; I have long retired from it in disgust. I only 
ask of it, permission to exist. Of its pleasures and its com- 
forts I know nothing; of its cares and anxieties I have had 
a double portion, and a bitter experience. You want to know 
iny history. It has been written many thousand years ago; 
briefly indeed, but most correctly—“ Few and evil are the days 
of thy servant.”— What can you reasonably require more?— 
nothing, save the gratification of vain curiosity.—I am to be 
exhibited to the scrutiny and to the impertinent gaze of the 
world. To this I will not, nay cannot, submit. You have 
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already had my history, and I know not that I can add either 
to its truth or its interest. But I am pledged; injudiciously, 
indeed, on my part, yet actually: as a man of integrity can 
[ therefore evade, or depart, from my plighted promise? here 
the value of a ductor dubitantium—a master of casuistry—a 
a disciple of Ignatius Loyala—would be valuable; but—-come, 
plainly, conscience—say, can I retract?R—No—so says truth; 
and as I have learned, whatever else I neglected or forgot, 
ever to obey the dictates of conscience, at whatever hazard, 
or at whatever inconvenience, I will not now, as I am leaving 
the world, deviate from the path of right feeling and right 
conduct. As self-love will not let me “ aught set down in ma- 
lice,’ so honour will prevent me from unfair  extenuation.” 
Now, sir, I begin my history.- 

Where, or when, or how I was born, matters not; and yet, 
phrenological science and astrological calculation alike require 
that I state that I was born under planetary influence, in De- 
cember, 1768. An old nurse, who now rests sweetly in the lap 
of earth, once told me that many marvellous occurrences pre- 
ceded and announced my birth. Dreadful storms and dire 
portents ushered in the morn when my mother presented me 
to the world. The old tower, in the lonely church-yard, yielded, 
after centuries of brave resistance, to the mighty powers of 
Boreas. It fell, and with it, all my fortune. Born to affluence, 
to rank, and to comfort, I have been, through the whole of life, 
the sport of every wind of fortune; my hopes, my prospects, 
my inheritance, have, each in their turn, been silently under- 
mined and effectually destroyed. Born under the influence of 
some malignant planet, it was to little purpose that circumstances 
seemed to promise for the infant that. its future manhood would 
be henourable and prosperous. I know not when or how, but 
I.thave long been a believer in the Metememsychosian philoso- 
phy. My former existence must, doubtless, have had some 
considerable influence on my more recent state of animation: 
but under what circumstances I might have formerly lived, are 
as yet secret to me: when known, the casualties and the occur- 
rences of this life will receive their explanation and their full 
developement. 

Amid dire portents and awful prognostications I first breathed 
the breath of a rational being. I gave, as I am informed, early 
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indications of genius: I was quick at learning, displayed a re- 
tentive memory, and an intelligent mind: but want of energy 
blasted all the favours of nature. I could, but I did not, learn. 
At seventeen years of age I entered at college, with the repu- 
tation of being a good classic. I took a high station in the 
lecture-room, was applauded by my tutor, and rewarded by the 
college for acquirements which cost me no labour, and which, 
therefore, deserved no praise. In my second year, I was unex- 
pectediy appointed to a vacant scholarship, and, soon after, an 
exhibition was offered for my acceptance. I paused, doubtful 
whether to accept or reject the proferred preferment. [n its 
acceptance I saw independance, respectability, and rank, se- 
cured to me; but connected with exertion and the discharge of 
arduous, though honourable, duties. By my refusal I should, it 
was true, incur self-reproach, the indignation of my friends, 
and the want of those resources so needful to my future com- 
fort—but [ should yet be spared the toil and labour so ungrate- 
ful to my constitutional apathy and indolence. In this moment 
of indecision the death of my father, leaving his affairs in a 
very complicated and deranged state, induced my acceptance of 
the exhibition as a matter of prudence and necessity, and not 
of that high and honourable ambition by which the scholar 
ought solely to be influenced. 

- I now became a Probationer Fellow; in the present pos- 
session of a good income, and in the probable and fair antici- 
pation of a large one. I now ascended to the Fellows’ table; 
frequented the Common room; hecame the occupier of large, 
capacious, and elegant chambers; was capped by the under- 
graduates, and courted by the seniors. All this accession of 
honour, influence, and wealth, flowed in on me unsought and 
unexpected. At this juncture my evil destiny first disclosed it- 
self, and led me insensibly to that line of conduct to which I 








attribute all my ills and subsequent sorrow. The President of 


the College was aged and infirm: and hence began those un- 
derhand petty intrigues, by which ambition always seeks to se- 
cure its own interest. The emoluments and the honour of the 
headship were objects of vast desire to all—of hope only to 
two; and these two secretly determined to make good their own 
interest as far, and indeed further than decency would permit. 
Doctor —— was yet living: and though he might, and actually 
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did live, two or three years longer, yet the friends of both parties 
made no scruple thus early to sound the opinions of the elective 
body.— When the electors were limited to twelve, each indivi- 
dual vote was an object of solicitude and anxious concern. As 
always happens, we had two or three cautious, hesitating, 
undecided members, whose opinions and intentions could never 
be ascertained; for, in truth, they had never formed any, nor 
could they—for the balance of the rival interests could not yet 
be ascertained, and they uniformly sided with the majority; 
thus claiming as a virtue, at the hands of the successful can- 
didate, the credit of their support; when, in fact, that support 
was at the service of the other party, had it only been stronger. 
At this juncture, one of our Fellows, Mr. K , the author of 
some useful books, but a man commanding and receiving but 
little respect from the general body, courted with much assiduity 
my acquaintance. He embraced every opportunity to meet me 
in my walks, and to draw me into conversation in the Hall. I 
compassionated the neglect he experienced, and the state of 
exile in which he lived; and therefore, the less reluctantly 
met his advances by an equally friendly conduct. As we walked 
up Headington-hill one summer’s evening, he urged me to state 
to which of the rival interests I inclined. With the ingenu- 
ousness of my age and nature, I used no disguise, but plainly 
stated my preference and the motive of it. All this time all pro- 
mised well: my term of probation drew to a close, and I looked 
forward with the sanguine anticipations of youth to a perpe- 
tuity of good fortune and respectability. My style of living was 
expensive, but not unbecoming my rank; and I had every 
reason to expect that the revenues of my fellowship would be 
amply augmented by the emoluments of a tutorship. I now 
practically said, “ Soul, take thine ease; eat, drink, and be 
merry, for thou hast much goods laid up for many years.”— 
But alas! how deceptive are human expectations? how delu- 
sive human calculations? The cup of human prosperity was, 
indeed, offered to my hand; I had sipped its first enlivening 
draught; but ere long it was entirely dashed from my lips, 
never again to court my acceptance. The annual Gaudy day 
arrived. Every heart appeared happy. The ceremonies of the 
day were terminated; and we were about assembling in the 
hall to enjoy the luxuries which the munificence of our founder 
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had provided for us; when, on entering my rooms, previous to 
dinner, I found a note from Mr. ——, the Bursar, informing me 
that I had not, that day, been confirmed Fellow, and must, 














therefore, consider myself no longer as of the foundation. —- 


Surprise, indignation, vexation, disappointment, all took full 
possession of my agitated miud. It was not only disappoint- 
ment but deep reverse of fortune—ruin—disgrace—degradation— 
over which I mourned. I immediately demanded some explana- 
tion of so unexpected, so unusual a procedure. No one could 
tell why, nor how, L was so bitterly mortified, and so deeply 
ruined. All commiserated my situation; but no one could, or 
would, develope the machinations by which it was occasioned. 
Individually 1 know and acknowledge some of the Fellows to 
have been, even then, men, in their private capacity, of the 
strictest integrity and highest honour ; but, bitter experience 
has taught me that the integrity of the individual is no security 
for the honesty of the corporate body. The man of integrity 
is perhaps, a man of peace; he does not like to offend; or 
notwithstanding his virtues, he has probably somewhat of the 
“ esprit-du-corps.’’ Dissent, if it lift its voice at all, does it 
so feebly, and is so easily subdued into a gentle murmuring, 
and then hushed into silence, by a thousand plausible argu- 
ments, or the apparent hopelessness of contending with strong 
prejudices of old inveterate abuses, that in a little while the 
voice of remonstrance dies away into forgetfulness, and leaves 
not even a dying murmur to break in upon the solitude of 
silence. Let my disappointment, in its origin and cause, be 
what it might, its effects were not long in manifesting them- 
selves. The respect with which I had been treated being 
only official, immediately ceased. I was an exile from the Com- 
mon room. Every one avoided me and I avoided every one. 
] quitted Oxford in anger and disgust, and hastened to stifle 
my feelings in the pleasures of the metropolis—My wit, my 
talents, and my attainments, (for, in spite of an invincible indo- 
lence, I was a good classic,) obtained for me a ready introduc- 
tion into good society. I occupied chambers in the Albany— 
dined in St. James’s-street, frequented Tattersalls, and, as long as 
my money lasted, was a good fellow, and a desirable addition to 
the society into which I had introduced myself. The revenues 
of my fellowship were, however, gone; and the little patri- 
mony I inherited from my father was in danger of total ruin, 
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when dormant, and, by me, forgotten claims at Oxford, now 
poured in with a frequency and urgency which I could not 
withstand. To avoid arrest, I suddenly withdrew from the Alba- 
ny, and, after many changes both of fortune and residence, 
found myself settled in obscure lodgings at Somer’s-town, the 
corrector of the press, and editor of school classics to a far- 
famed establishment near Paternoster-row. Roused by a sense 
of injury, and the dread of poverty and want, I determined 
to throw off my constitutional apathy, and to bring the matter 
of my non-confirmation as Fellow, before the late Bishop of 
WwW , the visitor of the college. I wrote, I called, I sent; 
but age and infirmity had rendered his lordship an inefficient, 
and therefore a useless, judge; beside his aristocratic, arbitrary 
principles left a poor curate who had nothing on which to 
rely, save the equity and justice of his cause, no ground of 
hope, either of redress or favour. Accident, at this juncture, 
discovered to me the source of my disappointment. I had, 
ia unsuspecting confidence, communicated to Mr. K——, 
my opinions of the two parties by whom the headship was 
sought. To ingratiate himself with a party, for he was now 
literally at Coventry with all, he sold me to it. My vote would 
have endangered J’—s chance. K——, therefore, threw himself 
as a needful auxiliary into the arms of J—’s party; which, by 
the accession of his vote, and the abstraction of mine from 
his rival, rendered J—’s the stronger party; and thus, néces- 
sarily, attached to it the votes of the two or three wavering, 
undecided, majority-loving fellows. On the President’s death, 
and the succession of J—, Mr. K.\ gradually relapsed into his 
former insignificance and contempt. He had been, to serve a 
purpose, restored to outward friendship and intercourse with 
the college; that purpose effected, and he was slighted and 
forgotten. A few years afterwards, his mind deeply affected 
by the contemptuous behaviour of the society towards him, he 
became deranged, and he perished in the Paddington-canal, the 
victim of his own folly and duplicity. But to return to my 
own story.—As my opinion was ascertained to be unfavourable 
to the interests of one of the aspirants for the headship, it was 
determined secretly by his party to oppose my confirmation 
as Fellow; and so cautiously were their plans laid, and so well 
was their hypocrisy disguised, that 1 never could have suspected 
the quarter whence my failure had originated, but for the un- 
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solicited confession of K » whom I casually met long after ; 
by which his mind was relieved, and mine informed. 

My appeal to the bishop, though frequently renewed, was 
useless. Importunity, obtained at last, an answer, which good 
manners, impartiality, and justice ought to have conceded years 
before. This answer left me without hope; and increased and 
confirmed that unfortunate lethargy, now become painfully ha- 
bitual. 

At this season, most unexpectedly, I became acquainted 
with a lady whose mind, manners, and morals were fitted to 
adorn the highest rank. The acuteness of her mind, bright 
intelligence, lively fancy, fine imagination, gentleness and 
truth, playfulness and gaiety, all won my admiration, and fixed 
my heart. Her form and countenance sweetly corresponded 
to the character of her mind. A softness and variety of fea- 
ture, and a power of expression, arising from the absence of 
constraint, gave to beauty more than the grace of loveliness. 
Christianity had accomplished for her, what neither the fine 
genius of Greece, nor the elevated intellect of Rome could have 
achieved. The mild and gentle spirit of this religion gave 
strength and power to whatever, in her nature, was mild and 
gentle. More almost than mortal, she bore her exaltation and 
high station in the world of intellect, without the pretension 
and arrogance which, too often, spoil and disfigure these pre- 
cious gifts of nature. Her brilliant genius, fine talents, femi- 
nine delicacy, deep erudition, winning manners, and refined 
taste, in all their richness and glory, were, like the lambient 
flame that girt the head of Anchises’ son, the delight and 
wonder of the surrounding circle, without a consciousness of 
their existence disturbing the mind of their possessor; neither 
injuring the freshness and delicacy of her nature, with all its 
frankness and freedom, nor withdrawing her from the happy 
and privileged seclusion of her sex. Such was the woman— 
whom, alone of her sex, I loved. So much excellence needed 
only to be known, to be adequately valued; and I had many 
opportunities of knowing its extent, and appreciating its worth: 
no wonder, therefore, that my heart acknowledged its power, 
and bowed before its influence. The hope of associating Emily 
as the partner of my life, gave an impulse to my languid na- 
ture, which only needed the influence of principle to secure 
me from relapse. 
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Sweet hope! it makes the coward brave ; 
It makes a freeman of the slave, 
And bids the sluggard rise 5 
It lifts a worm of earth on high, 
Provides him wings, and makes him fly 
To mansions in the skies. 

Such was Emily—and such were the hopes and the feelings 
with which she inspired me. At this time my family, anxious 
to extricate me from the difficulties by which I was surrounded, 
and to place me in that station to which I was born, and 
which nature had given me the necessary talents to maintain, 
procured me an appointment as resident ,chaplain and tutor 
in the Earl of ’s family. Here I was to receive a liberal 
salary, and, in due time, I was led to expect a living.—It is 
right to state that here I lived well; accompanied the family 
from town to country, and from country to town, in all their 
changes of residence; was associated with statesmen, with 
men of letters, and with those of rank—entered into the 
ima penetralia, the sacra, adyta, of high life; and the more 
I saw the more did I scorn the dishonour, the shuffling, 
and the schemes, by which extravagance seeks to maintain 
and to defend itself, in the higher circles of society. There 
are indeed a few, a very few, honourable examples to be found 
to redeem the British Peerage from absolute disgrace; but these 
are not examples—but exceptions to the general rule. In Lord 
’s family an ample, a large fortune was absolutely dis- 
bursed, or rather extravagantly squandered, in feeding and cloth- 
ing useless pampered menials, and their tribe of satellites and 
followers. Her ladyship and her daughters were never at 
home; milliners and dress-makers, butchers and bakers, con- 
tinually dunned the steward; but the steward had no funds. 
The sheriff was in the house, perpetually, with a friendly ex- 
ecution for £18,000 to cover the furniture, plate, linen, and 
books; it was, therefore, to little purpose that writs of “ Fieri 
facias, and venditioni exponas were monthly issued. The 
plaintiffs obtained little save long attorneys’ bills, and oft-re- 
peated and as oft-broken promises. As soon as his lordship had 
breakfasted, he repaired to White’s in St. James-street, after- 
wards to the park; sometimes attended at “ the house” to vote 
upon a question he neither heard, discussed, nor understood; 
dined at home at seven o’clock when uninvited out: read the 
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News of Fashion and Morning-Post; examined his bankers’ book ; 
discussed with the steward how to raise the wind; talked over 
with his law-agent the terms of the pending transaction with bis 
money-lender; dictated answers to the most urgent and trouble- 
some of his creditors, and then, worn out at last with fatigue, 
vexation, and ennui, fell asleep over the third bottle of Wright's 
claret. Such was the life of a British peer and legislator, the 
hereditary adviser of his sovereign. His failings were rather of 
a negative than a positive nature: self-indulgence, aristocratic 
notions, and indolence, were his ruin. From my residence with 
his lordship, I had many opportunities of knowing the family 
secrets, as they are called, of many noble families; and that 
knowledge makes me blush for the honour of England’s no- 
bility. During my residence in Grosvenor-square, the return 
of a certain governor from foreign service, under strong suspi- 
cion of misrule, became a matter of deep anxiety to his friends, 
and of interest to many.—It was now to be ascertained if the 
flagrant crimes of a governor were to be overlooked; and the 
wishes of the colonists disregarded, their property destroyed, 
and their liberty violated with impunity, because his rank was 
high, his connexions wealthy, and their parliamentary influence 
powerful. To the charges preferred against him, the colonial 
office required a specific answer. Sir Thomas could ill wield 
a sword, less adroitly a pen. I was, therefore, through Lord 
——’s recommendation, employed to draw up, from written 
documents, and verbal explanations, the required exculpatory 
reply—but ere this had found its way to Downing-street, death 
had decided the question; and Sir Thomas, his crimes, and 
their apology were soon forgotten. For the trouble and labour 
I had bestowed on the defence, I received many acknowledg- 
ments, some promises, but no remuneration. For a year and 
a half 1 had withheld any application for my salary, though 
frequently distressed for a few shillings: on venturing to state 
that I had various disbursements to make which required an 
advance of cash from his lordship, I found, what I had long 
suspected, that no money was to be had; but his lordship po- 
litely promised the exertion of his influence to obtain me a 
colonial chaplaincy, in discharge of his pecuniary obligations. 
One of the many livings in his lordship’s patronage being at 
this time vacant, I ventured to remind him of his former volun- 
tary promise, and hinted that the presentation to tue vacant rec- 
VOL. XXIV.—S. I. K 
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tory would both redeem his promise and discharge his debt. 
I soon, however, found that the next presentation had been 
pledged to a wealthy jeweller in Bond-street, in discharge of 
a long arrear for plate and jewels, furnished to a lady under 
his lordship’s protection. By the jeweller the next presen- 
tation had been sold to an old slopseller, at Wapping, who 
having made money, wanted to make his son a gentleman by 
making him a clergyman. It is thus that church livings are 
sold, like cattle to the best bidder; and the interests and welfare 
of thousands placed at the disposal of ignerant shopkeepers 
and profligate courtezans.—No wonder the church is fast los- 
ing the respect of the world, and the confidence of its friends. 

This disappointment preyed upon my spirits; disappointed 
hope made the heart sick, and I now relapsed into all, and 
even worse than all my former inactivity. Seeing no proba- 
bility of being able to settle in life with those prospects which 
could alone induce me to connect another, and that a much 
loved, fellow-creature with my own evil destiny, I wrote, with 
feelings of the most soul-harrowing despondency, to annovnce 
to Emily the failure of all my anticipations; and, in despair, 
I soon quitted the society of man. Where I wandered, I know 
not—nor durst I enquire; for of the next eight months of my 
existence, I absolutely know nothing; humanity found me a 
home, and the laws of my country provided me with subsist- 
ence. Reason had completely forsaken her dwelling. I must 
not dwell on this portion of my calamitous history. After a 
long interval, J again awoke to consciousness and to deeper 
wretchedness. Where was Emily? the only being who could 
restore peace and tranquillity to my breast—where was Emily ? 
Alas! she slept sweetly, in undisturbed repose,—-the cold clay 
her bed—the dark grave her dwelling. My letter had excited 
her fears and her suspicions. My sudden abstraction from my 
dwelling confirmed them to the most dreadful and horrifying ex- 
tent. She gradually sunk, refusing to be comforted: often -did 
she declare that she could cheerfully have borne poverty and 
want with mef{; but my neglect, or my unknown evil destiny, 
was insupportable. Day after day passed, and she received no 
tidings to relieve her suspense, or confirm her fears, or to 
excite her hopes. She now sunk into a state of uncomplaining 
hopelessness. Her tears were stopped, but her heart bled; 
her groans wee stifled, but her soul mourned. Anxiety and 
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suspense brought on symptoms of decline, accompanied by a 
nervous melancholy; under their combined influence she gra- 
dually sunk into that state “where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” On this most painful 
portion of my history I dare not dwell. From that moment 
i have been a stranger to happiness—I wander as a weary 
pilgrim, anxious for the termination of my course. I have 
now little to add to my history, I have stedfastly embraced the 
Metemempsychosian philosophy—and I have carefully studied 
the principles of the Merlian sect, as taught by the late British 
Consul in Egypt. Of my imprudence in becoming a second 
time involved in debt, it is of as little use to palliate the 
guilt, as it would be to deny the fact. Here I am, with no 
friend to pity me—none with whom to hold sweet converse,— 
no hope of emancipation till an arm stronger than that of 
the law shall hurry me, from this abode of degradation and 
misery, to the house appointed for all living. There was a 
time, when, even amidst my deepest depression, sweet hope 
threw over me the cheering influence of her uname and pre- 
sence; but even hope has now forsaken me. My mind, on 
reflection, wakens to new horrors; I dare not look forward; 
and I must not look back. Whilst therefore, the ability re- 
mains, I subscribe myself, 








Your obedient servant, 
T. W—. 
( To be continued.) 





ORIGIN OF SURGEONS BEING EXEMPT FROM 
SERVING ON JURIES. 


Ir is a vulgar error that surgeons are exempt from serving as 
jarymen because they are considered to be in too constant a habit 
of suppressing their softer feelings, from the nature of their oc- 
cupation, to be competent judges in particular cases. 

The following extract puts the matter in the true light: 

“In the same year (7. e. 1513,) the corporation of Surgeons, 
consisting of twelve, (a number then, as it appears, thought 
equal to the care of the metropolis), petitioned Parliament to 
be exempted from bearing arms, or serving on juries and parish 
offices, and succeeded in their request.” 

(Public Acts.)—Andrews’ History of England. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST, 


«—. —— Where de thy dismal cvurts descend 7 
Is’t to the gloomy chambers, were fell Dis 
Spread the enforced couch of Proserpine !” 





(Continued from page 8.) 
THE CASPIAN’S MOUNTAIN WILDS. 

A Briton born, and in that quarter of the isle where “the 
hills of my fathers encircle the sea,” mountains have ever been 
my favourite haunts; whether they rose like the gay vine- 
yard heights of France or Spain, clad with the purple grape, 
or green olive; or, in garb more resembling the giens and 
peaks of my native highland Caledonia, presenting barren 
rocks, and dark ravines of utter desolation ;—still, whether I 
coursed north or south, west or east, my footsteps sought the 
mountain world.—There is the free world of mind; of the shep- 
herd watching his sheep and the stars; of the seer, visited by 
spirits in their misty robes; of the native son of the caverned 
cliff, whose manly independance neither iron nor gold can en- 
chain.—There, the body, rising in elevation into the very 
skies, seems to drop its earthly gravitation as it ascends; and 
the unincumbered mental faculties fly with eagle wings, from 
crag to crag, from promontory to promontory, to fathomless 
abyss, and cloud-capped summits, till imagination, lost in its own 
excursiveness, sinks on the fleecy bed, and dreams of Hea- 
ven!—Here, amid the heights and the depths of the mountained 
East, a man might “muse himself to any figure in fancy’s 
court;” or rather, lose himself in the labyrinths of memory and 
tradition, till, to his possessed eye, every waste become a peo- 
pled city, and the teeming earth surrounded him with genera- 
tions long buried beneath its unsculptured sod. 

From the earliest times, we find the high regions between the 
Euxine and Caspian sea, the noted theatre of the most heroic 
deeds, and marvellous circumstances. Events are recorded, or 
told, in which not man only, but preternatural, and supernatural 
beings, played conspicuous parts. By our fire-sides in Eng- 
land, or our ingle-hearths in Scotland, we read of this mys- 
terious land; of Jason’s forage, where golden-fleeced ewes met 
his gathering crook, or sheering scymetar; of Medea, preparing 
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her magic spelis in the cauldrons of its rocks, and, aided by 
ethereal agents, renewing the decayed forms of age to all the 
freshness of youth and beauty; winning, in fact, every secret 
of cure from nature, but that of healing the broken heart.*— 
Even now the most romantic and extravagant narratives are 
related by the natives of the valleys, of certain supernatural 
inhabitants of the heights; and so great is the terror with some, 
no bribe could induce them, by attempting to ascend, to incur 
the cruel torments, denounced by those mystic beings, on any 
rash mortal who should dare to explore their privacy.—But none 
of these fastnesses of terror are more noted than the range of 
Elburz, which forms the southern bulwark of the Caspian sea; 
leaving, indeed, a sort of wild, rocky, yet luxuriant country, 
between this huge mountain wall, and the immediate bank 
of the sea; so forming the once famous wilderness of Hyr- 
cania, (by moderns named the province of Mazanderan,) and 
which Persian legends record as the nursery of the illustrious 
prince Zal: who, having been exposed when an infant to perish 
in those wilds, was nurtured by a simorgh, or griffian and 
afterwards marrying a great king’s daughter, became the father 
of the yet more renowned Rustum, the champion of Persia.— 
A similar tradition prevails, respecting a prince with whom we 
Europeans are genera!ly more familiar, Cyrus the Great, that 
he, too, being banished in infancy to the perils of a desert, was 
preserved by a like nurse, and educated by herdsmen and 
hunters, to all his future renown as a warrior, and a just king. 











* Can the writer of this recal the name of Medea! the daughter of 
the sun, the forsaken by man, the maddened by his ingratitude! and not 
pay a just tribute tothe admirable representative of this august and in- 
teresting personage, in the person of Madame Pasta?—She looks, and 
moves, and expresses all that imagination draws of this beautiful, mys- 
terious, outraged, and amazing being.—Whether it be action, or song, 
both are inimitable; both are the expressions of feelings and passions, 
which only a Siddons could comprehend, act, and speak; only a Pasta 
represent also, with the added powers of a vocal meludy, which give 
the stamp of supernatural, to the love, the despair, the revenge, of a 
daughter of demi-gods; and yet penetrate the hearts of all who listen, 
with a sense of the most thrilling sotrows that ever rent a tender, im- 
passioned human bosom.—Sce our Portrait and Memoir for this month. 
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At the foot of a promontory of this range, or rather along 
its sloping brow, may yet be discerned the picturesque ruins 
of the very ancient city of the Rhey, lying in broken mound, 
like dikes and mouldering towers over the shelving rocks, 
or down the flanks of the opening passes. This metropolis of 
former ages, may be recognised in our bibles, by the name of 
Khages, the city to which Tobit was conducted by the angel.— 
Here, sacred writ brings the traveller to those regions, into the 
protecting company of celestial spirits ;—and from common his- 
tory also, with tradition besides, we learn that such extraordinary 
guardianship, visible and invisible, was often deemed necessary, 
in that and subsequent periods, against both human and spiritual 
dangers. 

Legends tell of a malignant race of deevs, or demons, pos- 
sessing the extremest heights of these mountains; whence they 
descend at will, in any chosen form, of beast or man, or hi- 
deous monster, to molest the passenger, or wreak their ven- 
geance on any offending mortal inhabitant of the plains below. 
Here too, not only tradition, but history assures us, originated 
that fiend-like sect of men so horribly famous during the time 
of the crusades, under the appellation 








EL HASSANS, OR ASSASSINS; 


the latter being a corrupted European pronunciation of the former 
name.—The profane ambition of one of the native Alburz chiefs, 
began the impious creed, and set the example of even a more exe- 
crable practise. His name was Hassan Saheb, and he appeared 
about the year of the Christian era 1090, after having collected the 
means of his imposture, as far as mystic learning could furnish 
him, from the vague enthusiasts of the different casts in India. 
He then fortified as a castle, and consecrated as a temple, his 
paternal residence of Almout, on one of the most inaccessible 
of the heights of Alburz. While hearing its history I con- 
templated its yet existing remains.—It lay along the summit 
of the rocky hill it occupied, on its north-western brow, ex- 
hibiting traces of a very extended line of towers, connected 
by strong embattled walls; and so ably planted, as to appear 
to the gazer from below, absolutely impregnable—The im- 
mediate vicinity around used to (be called the Roodbar; 
meaning the portion of the mountains, particularly appointed 
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by their mysterious chief, for the residence of his most espe- 
cially chosen followers.—Seated, enthroned, nay enshrined, in 
this imposing fastness of power and superstition, he arrogated 
to himself that sort of half-divinity, so admirably and awfully 
depicted by Thomas Moore in his poem of “The Veiled Pro- 
phet.”—Indeed it may be received as only too accurate a por- 
trait of the arch-impostor, the human monster, Hassan Saheb. 

I have said, that he first appeared, with his bold pretensions, 
about the end of the eleventh century; and by various intrigues, 
united with a courage few dared to resist, he inspired the bar- 
barians of his native mountains, with a firm belief in his mis- 
sion, and an invincible devotion to the establishment of bis 
power. 

Once assured of his dominion over these hardy tribes, he se- 
cured every pass to their eagle heights, with fortresses; from 
whence according to his commands, they issued forth, singly 
or in bands, to destroy by ambushed assault, or solitary mur- 
der, all who disputed his divinity, or whose suspected riches 
might yield tribute to his conquering name.—The very obscurity 
maintained about his person, united with this dauntless proceed- 
ing of aggression, held the princes of those times of mental 
darkness in a kind of superstitious awe.— Hence, he soon ac- 
quired from these appalled sovereigns, the supreme title of 
‘¢ Lord of the Mountains.”—And it so happened that for more 
than two centuries, (in short from Hassan Saheb’s first esta- 
blishment to the final extinction of Imoums, his supposed divine 
successors,) his posterity inherited the same dispositions, to turn 
the blind zeal of their worshippers to the worst purposes of am- 
bition, rapacity, and loneless sensuality——-One of Hassan’s 
most abominable representatives, under the title of— 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS, 


led a colony of these execrable fanatics westward; and, after 
many extraordinary adventures, planted them amongst the 
most impenetrable recesses of Lebanon. This detachment from 
the parent horde of Alburz, is the best known to European 
historians, by the comparatively nearer neighbourhoood of its 
crimes; namely, the horrible enormities its people committed 
in the Holy Land, on whole villages and towns; also in the 
very camps of gallant crusaders, under darkness, or disguise; 
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selling their daggers to whatever party were vile enough to buy 
the blood of a brave enemy. Their universal violence, at last, 
armed every hand against them; and, much about the same 
time, they were rooted out of every mountain-region to which 
they had extended themselves, from Persia unto Syria; leaving 
nothing of their race, but its appropriate stigma, of assassins, to 
be universally affixed hereafter, the peculiar brand on every 
treacherous secret, or hired murderer.—But the period of 
their existence, still affords tales of the most romantic interest, 
connected with the nature, youth, and early exploits of certain 
heroes of the past ages; whose strange adventures, by love, 
and arms, and magic influences, yet fill the lips of the most 
accomplished Eastern troubadours. Qne, and that told me by 
the loveliest maid that breathes the air, on the border-land be- 
tween the red-cross and the crescent standards, shall now be of- 
fered to my gentle reader. 








D. 
(To be continued. ) 


THE NEW-MADE GRAVE. 


GPIPae 


THERE was a new-made grave; upon which the sun 
His western beams were flinging as in scorn 

Of those in sable garb, that, sorrow worn, 
Approached with him whose earthly course was run. 
[ then remembered it was dug for one 

Who should have wedded on the very morn 

Of this sad eve, on which I saw him borne 

To the abode of those whose days are done. 

And she in widow’s weeds, who thought to wear 
The bride’s gay trappings, stood all pale and cold, 
Grasping the pall with the unconscious hold 

Of one too frozen in her own despair, 

To feel its depth, or have a tear to shed 

O’er the loved relics of the happier dead. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF MAHRATTAS. By James Grant Duff, esq, 
3 vols. 8vo.—The author of this work, who was a Captain in the 
Bombay Infantry, and resident at Satura, in the East Indies, had, from 
his official situation, ample opportunities for collecting the information 
necessary for his purpose. Of the Mahrattas, whose power has repeatedly 
endangered the safety of the British Indian empire, but little has been 
published beyond the details from time to time afforded by our news- 
papers. ‘These circumstances render Captain Duff’s work the more ac- 
ceptable; to which we may add, that it is executed in a manner highly 
creditable to his talents and industry. 

MEMOIRS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNT SEGUR, An- 
bassador of Russia and Prussia. &c. Written by Himself. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1826.—This is the second part of Count Segur’s Memoirs, the 
prior portion of which we have previously taken occasion to notice with 
approbation. Relative to the great Frederick of Prussia, and the celee 
brated Catharine the Second of Russia, the author has furnished us with 
some new and amusiog anecdotes, calculated to illustrate the characters 
of those extraordinary personages, and enhance the interest of his work ; 
which is one of the best of that multitudinous class to which it be- 
longs. 

A REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 
during the Nineteenth Century. By J. C.L. de Sismondi. Translated 
from the French, by T. B. R. London, 1826.—This is the work of a 
distinguished scholar, whose pen has been employed on other historical 
productions of considerable extent and importance, The present piece 
is a mere essay; but the subject is a general concern, and it is well 
treated by the liberal and enlightened author. We, therefore, cordially 
recommend it to the notice of our readers. A work by M. de Sismondi, 
intitled the “ History of the Crusaders,” has recently made its appearance. 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF INDIA, from 1784 to 1823+ 
By Major General Sir John Malcolm. 2 vols. 8vo.—We merely an- 
nounce this work, as the production of a gentleman, conversant with the 
affairs of modern India, and well known in the literary world, especially 
as the author of a valuable History of Persia. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF BRITISH CHARACTERS, 
recently deceased, By William Miller. 2 vols. 4to.—These two vo- 
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lumes of critical biography relate to individuals, who have died within 
the first six years of the reign of his present Majesty. Persons who 
ar¢é fond of the gossip of literature and fashionable life will find much 
in this work to gratify their taste, Mr. Miller was formerly a respectable 
bookseller in Albemarle-street; and in exchanging his profession for that 
of an author, he seems to have neglected that wholesome caution which 
the historians of private life ought to cbserve. It is surely wrong to 
unveil the vices and frailties of the dead where the disclosure cannot 
benefit the living. Hence we consider his book as not exactly calculated 
to enlighten the young and fair. 


THE LIVES OF THE RT. HON. F. NORTH, Baron Guildford, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, under Charles II. and James II.; the 
Hon. Sir Dudley North; and the Hon, and Rev. Dr. John- North. 
By the Hon. Roger North. A new edition with Notes and Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols, 8vo.—This is a convenient and uniform reprint of a va- 
luable and amusing series of family memoirs. The author was the younger 
brother of the lawyer, statesman, and divine, whom he has here cele- 
brated. 


NOVELS, &c. 


TALES ROUND A WINTER HEARTH; by Jane and A. M, 
Porter. 2 vols. 12mo.—Whoever has attended to the progress of the 
human intellect cannot but be aware of how much higher a degree of 
cultivation it is thought worthy in the present day than what it received in 
those that are passed: Among other concurring causes may be named 
that more rational description of publications now in circulatior, by which 
the public taste is both formed and improved. The love-sick trash, which 
once formed the materials of our circulating libraries, has, in a great 
degree, yielded to the better feeling and better taste of the age; and 
if the palled appetite still require stimulating food, it is of a less nox- 
ious nature than what it was wont to receive; the nutritious qualities of 
which, among much that is deleterious, are gradually creating a more heal- 
thy and vigorous state of the public mind. In the number of those 
who have contributed to so gratifying a result, the amiable authoresses 
of the tales before us deserve honourable mention. We do not altoge- 
ther admire the style of composition which one of the ladies has adopted ; 
we think it laboured, and, in some respects, deficient in good taste. 
The use of obsolete, antiquated, or less known words might be avcided, 
without disadvantage either to the matter or the manner of the tales. 
To national phraseology, indeed, we have no objection ; its retention serves 
to preserve the individuality of nations; but as the costume of departed 
gays would ill suit the present generation, so we think that many words 
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found in Ben Johnson, Spencer, and Shakespeare, may well be blotted 
from the vocabulary of modern writers, 

It was once the observation, perhaps the calumny, of the world, that 
the associations of women seldom had a higher object than the discus- 
sion of village politics, the propagation of slander, the indulgence of a 
censorious temper, the adjustment of dress, or the arrangement of par- 
ties and visits. Such might have been the state and the employment 
of female society in England. Higher and holier objects now assemble 
them together. Benevolence attracts some, the delights of social inter- 
course operate on others, whilst many assemble to indulge in “ the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul. Such were the friends to whose reten- 
tive memories we stand indebted for the volumes before us; and we can 
only regret that where the intercourse of mind is so delightful, we are not 
privileged by its more frequent enjoyment. 

With these desultory remarks we proceed to introduce our readers to a 
ore intimate acquaintance with the characters exhibited in these tales; 
under the hope and belief that they will read for themselves, we shall not at- 
tempt any analysis or outline of their story; but rather reserve our bricf 
space to remark on the leading character presented to us. In the tale of 
Glenrowan, the heroine, Miss Mackay is a woman whose very first intro- 
duction conciliates the reader’s interest on her behalf. A woman, with fine 
eyes, and a particularly graceful figure, a temper cheerful and amiable, 
and a mind highly cultivated, cannot but win on every one’s esteem. But 
Miss Mackay had higher qualities. She was no ordinary woman: ‘ pecu- 
liar strength of mind, clearness of judgment, and firmness of resolution,”’ 
were the distinguishing features of her character. She was a heroine in 
every respect. She possessed naturally, an undaunted courage, and ex- 
traordinary presence of mind; in fact, she is a ‘ high souled woman.” 
For great occasions such a mind is invaluable; but such occasions are 
of rare occurrence. We do not dislike the association of those various 
aud, to a certain degree, opposite qualities in Miss Mackay, the sterner 
virtues in her are so blended and tempered with those’ of a gentler na- 
ture, so beautiful, so peculiar to her sex; devoid of which we question 
if her character would be lovely, though it might still be dazzling. The 
delicacy, and the retirement of “ lovely woman’’ shuns public observa. 
tion; her “ noblest station is retreat.” We offer these remarks in the 
belief that many bold spirits, regardless of her more feminine graces, 
may, dazzled by the more prominent and masculine features of Miss 
Mackay’s character, seek to imitate its least Jovely qualities—As a sove- 
reign, Elizabeth of England will ever be the object of admiration and 
applause: as a woman, we know but few traits in her character worthy 
of imitation, except her learning and her courage. 

Of the second tale, “ Lord Howth,” we cannot see the moral; except 
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it be intended to illustrate the fatal consequences of curiosity. Of ‘‘ Jean. 
nie Halliday,” we sincerely regret our limits do not allow us to speak 
as largely as we could desire; for were we called on to point out in 
the works of any living author, a story where the plot was both interesting 
and probable; the characters natural, and skilfully delineated ; the various 
passions of the human mind ably traced out into their practical develope: 
ment, where, in fact, the plot and the acting were both beautiful and 
excellent, and each worthy of the other, we should not hesitate, for a 
moment, to name ‘ Jeannie Halliday,” as embodying every excellence 
of such a composition.—We the less regret our want of space on this 
occasion, as we propose to offer an abridgement of this story to our 
readers in a future number; that we may both justify our high opinion 
of its merits, and give them, only in diminished proportion, a share in 
the pleasure which such a tale is calculated to impart. 

Of “ Berenice,” we can only add, that it ‘is worthy of the pen of the 
Authors.of the “ Pastor’s Fireside,” and “‘ Roche Blanche. 

















THE GERMAN NOVELISTS. Tales selected from ancient and 
modern Authors in that Language; with Critical and Biographical 
Notices. By Thomas Roscoe. 4. vols. 18mo.—Mr. Roscoe has made 
many additions to our literature, by naturalizing some of the popular 
productions of the German press. The object of the present work is not 
only to furnish a fund of agreeable amusement; but also to afford spe- 
cimens of German romance and ethic fiction in general; and in both 
respects the compiler and translator has been very successful. His illus- 
trative notices are well written, and add much to the utility of the pub- 
lication. 


SIR JOHN CHIVéRTON, a romance. London. 1826. 12mo0.— 
This is a story of ancient times, exhibiting animated pictures of scenes 
of love and chivalry, written in an elegant style, and possessing much 
general merit. 


ABEN-HAMET,, the last of the Abencerages; a Romance. By the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, Translated from the French. 12mo.—The 
very celebrated author of this romance is publishing his works in twenty- 
five volumes. Aben-Hamet is one of his latest productions; and is 
founded on the history of the Moors in Spain. The subject is well 
chosen, and is treated in a manner which renders it highly attractive. 
M. de Chateaubriand has reason to complain of his translator, whose blun- 
ders sometimes injure the effect both of the description and narrative. 


ALLA GIORNATA ; or To the Day. 1826. $ vols. 12mo.—We 
have nothing to find fault with in these volumes, but the half Italian 
title, which is little better than an insult to our native language. ‘The 
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scenes and manners of Italy are here delineated with.taste and feeling; 
and we have no doubt those who peruse this work will esteem them- 
selves much indebted to Lady Charlotte Berry, for the pleasure afforded 
by this specimen of her talents. 


SCENES AND SKETCHES OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE IN IRE- 
LAND. By the Author of Recollections of an Eventful Life. 1896. 
12mo.—This little book is well calculated to amuse an idle hour. 


ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SERJEANT during his Cam- 
paigns in Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, &c. Written by Himself. 
12mo.—The character of the preceding publication is also applicable to 
this; the author of which professes to be the man who killed Lord Nelson- 


POETRY. 
THE LITTLE VILLAGER’S VERSE-BOOK; consisting of short 


verses for children to learn by heart, in which the most familiar images 
of country life are applied to excite the first feelings of humanity and 
piety. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 12mo.—These compvsitions, in 
their nature and design, resemble the moral and sacred Songs for Children, 
by Dr. Isaac Watts; with which Mr. Bowles appears to be unacquainted, 
as he conceives his vwn plan to be “‘ entirely novel.” The volume, however, 
is well adapted for its purpose. 


SIBYL’S LEAVES: Poems and Sketches, by Elizabeth Willisfurd 
Mills. 12mo. 


THE JUDGMENT OF BABYLON, the Siege of Masada, with 
other Poems. By James Campbell. 12mo. 


ESSAY ON MIND, with other Poems. 12mo. 
The writers of these three volumes of poetry all display cultivated 
talents, which, if properly improved, may lead to future excellence. 


POEMS, MISCELLANEOUS AND SACRED. By H. Rogers. 
12mo.—It is some testimony of the merit of these productions, that they 
have been printed and reprinted in periodical publications, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN ESSAY ON CRANIOLOGY. By Richard Winter Hamilton. 
London. 1826. %vo.—This lively tract is designed not to teach Cra- 
niology, or Phrenology, or whatever its professors choose to call it; but 
to expose the folly and deception of that pretended science, Those who 
are any ways interested in the subject will find Mr. Hamilton’s lucubra- 
tions well worthy of their perusal. 

REJECTED ARTICLES. 12mo.—This work is formed on the idea 
of the far-famed ‘* Rejected Addresses ;” but, like almost all imitations, it 
is "not equal to its prototype. _We have pieces in the style of Charles 

VOL. XXIV.—S. I, L. 
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Francis Jeffrey, Leigh Hunt, and other prose writers. But a small por- 
tion of literary skill is necessary for an undertaking of this kind; and 
therefore but little merit belongs to it, though well executed. 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE, arranged numerically. 
By C. M. Hunt, 12mo.—The author of this book has collected much 
useful information on Arts, Sciences, and Literature, so as to form a very 
convenient manual for young persons. 


Entelligence relatibe to Hiterature and the Arts. 


Death's Doings is the title of a book lately announced for publica- 
tion. It consists of serious and comic tales in verse, with engravings 
to illustrate them. 

An American Annual Register is to be published at New York. A 
work of this kind, if well conducted, must comprise a great deal of va- 
luable information. 

Captain Parry, itjis said, is going on another Arctic Expedition. 

Waverley Nove's. A French translation of these fascinating produc- 
tions is now publishing at Paris; with Notes, critical and historical, by 
the translator. Prefixed to the first part is a curious letter from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in which he disclaims being the author of these tales, as an 
erroneous supposition founded on general mistake. 

Dr. Gooch is appointed Librarian to the King, in the place of the 
Bishop of Llandaff. 

Hayti—This Negro Empire seems to be in a state of progressive im- 
provement; and, among other publications Ceserving of notice, may be 
mentioned an Agricultural Journal, which appears monthly at Port au 
Prince. 

David.—A sale of the Pictures of this Celebrated French Painter, 
(whose Coronation of Napoleon was exhibited some time since in Lon- 
don), took place at Paris; when one of his finest productions was bought 
for £625. 

Talma, the great ornament of the French Stage, is recovering from 
a dangerous indisposit'on. 

Greek Poetry.—M.-Kalvos, of Zante, has published a volume of Odes 
celebrating the partizans of Grecian liberty, among whom are included 
our countryman, the late Lord Byron. 

A Concise View of the Elements of English Grammar is about to 
be published, which combines compendious demonstrations of the gene- 
ral principles of the science, with a novel and impressive method of illus- 
trating the derivation and composition of words. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR AUGUST, 1826. 





CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A press of white muslin, trimmed with three rows of quilling 
of clear muslin, fancifully cut and interspersed with rich needle- 
work, and finished with a scollop of the same pattern. ‘The body 
is plain, and made half-bigh, with a trimming round the top to 
correspond with the flounce. Full sleeves, confined tight to the 
wrist with gold bracelets; and barége scarf, brought to a point 
in the centre of the back, and confined at the shoulders with 
bows of satin riband of the same colour as the scarf, brought 
again to a point in the front ef the waist, and fastened by a band 
and buckle.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with primrose and 
violet ganze, and ornamented with a flower to correspond. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A prsss of clear muslin or net, trimmed with two deep flounces 
of the same material. A full puckered body, confined with satin 
straps, and closed in with a satin rouleau. Falling epaulettes 
scollopped round the edge, and finished with satin pipings. 
Full, long sleeves, confined at the wrist with a double frill of 
scollopped lace or muslin, to correspond with the epaulettes.— 
A scarf of Urling’s lace. White kid gloves and satin shoes: 
bracelets of fine wrought gold. 

Heap-press.—The principal alteration in the head-dress for 
the present month consists in the introduction of a beautiful 
wreath of flowers, the garland of Calypso, which, elegantly 
arranged between the bows, and throughout the head-dress, pro- 
duce an effect, both fashionable and novel.—The bows are still 
worn large, and the front very full; violet and primrose-coloured 
gauze, puffed between the bows, are also much worn; and, when 
introduced with a correct taste, universally admired. 

These dresses were invented by Miss Pierpoint, Edward-street, 
Portman-square; and the Head-dress, by Mr, Cottey, Bishops- 
gate within. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 


Morning costume continues much the same since our last 
report. Pelisses are laid aside, of necessity, during the hot wea- 
ther; and muslin pelerine tippets, richly worked in points and 
scallops, or trimmed with a full narrow flounce, is the only 
addition to the usual dress. These have, for the present, super- 
seded, in a great measure, the baréye handkerchiefs, being much 
cooler, and yet possessing a more appropriate character for out- 
door costume. Full-dress gowns are now made so plain about 
the waist and neck, as to have almost an appearance of defici- 
ency; but the simple and cool look they assume, is certainly 
agreeable in this burning season. The tulle sleeve is generally 
adopted for the same reason, but it is always made of the very 
lightest material, The most prevalent colour is the marabout, 
or primrose, in shaded stripes; but yet we have remarked seve- 
ral very elegant women in dresses of pale pink, whick struck 
us as very beautiful; and some elderly ladies in silk dresses of 
sage colour, which looked uncommonly well. The trimmings 
are generally confined to one deep flounce, or ruehe; but it is 
frequently drawn up at one side, by which a pretty effect is 
given without such a bustlmg display as to increase materially 
that sense of heat which all heavy masses of drapery inflict. 
On this account all sashes and bows of lisse are, for the present, 
wholly discarded, and a simple riband, with two long ends, sub- 
stituted in their place. 


The hair continues to be arranged in large and formal-looking 
curls, which are continued in a line over the forehead, but di- 
vided a little upon the left brow. Gold combs and crape bows 
are intermixed in the hair on the crown of the head, in many 
instances; but small wreaths of flowers are now worn with very 
evod effect, as they tend, more than any other ornament, to re- 
lieve the heavy curls so much in vogue. The silken hairs of 
the beauties of olden times were termed “nets, which engaged 
the hearts of lovers ;” it is, therefore, the playful tresses, the 
light curling ringlet, or the braided fillet, which gives beauty its 
finishing charm, or supplies its idea where it is not. Upon the 
whole, we may decidedly assert, that the late intolerable heats 
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have been favourable to the style of dress, by abolishing much 
that was extraneous, and frequeatly detrimental, without depriv- 
ing us of any thing which was really elegant. 


Bonnets and hats continue to be made exclusively of white 
materials, or colours so pale as to produce the same effect. They 
are still much ornamented with flowers and light trimmings, and 
put on so far back as to shew much of the hair. We have seen 
some straw-work upon crape bonnets, very pretty and fanciful, 
finished with wreaths of flowers round the crown. 


The fashionable colours are violet, lemon-colour, primrose, 
and the various shades of green. 





THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Paris, June 25, 18.6. 

* Wuat are the fashions of the day?” inquired a young 
lady, yesterday, of her friend, on arriving from the heart of the 
province. New fashions at this moment! who would have the 
boldness to invent them? what lady would have the courage to 
try on a new dress? to calculate if such a shaped corsage, 
or such a form of hat, would be more graceful than another! 
the most elegant females, the most coquettish of the fashion- 
able quarter of the Chausseé d’Antin, have scarcely the pow- 
er of breathing. If we wished to remain, strictly, faithful 
interpreters of fashion, we should say, that it confines itself sim- 
ply at this moment to protect decency, and propriety; and 
this is all that can be said. A large envelope of muslin, 
trimmed with small Mechlin lace, which is not even fastened 
by a girdie, is thrown over a chemise of cambric or lawn; 
the hair is arranged smooth in the front, and raised by a 
tortoiseshell comb. Such is the toilet of those fortunate ladies 
who can pass the burning days, which succeed each. other 
at this perio, extended on a sofa, in a dark boudoir, where 
the sun cannot penetrate its ardent rays. It is only at ten 
at night that we begin to breathe, and to see pass before 
us a few beautiful feminine figures which a light equipage 
quickly transports under the dark verdure of the Champs Ely- 
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sées, or in the shady avenues of the New Tivoli. Thither 
we repaired, in order to discover some pretty fashions to com- 
municate to our fair readers; but nothing yet new, if we 
except the endless flounces placed on white dresses, for with- 
out doubt such a cotancy of taste may well pass in France 
for a great novelty. 





White dresses are decidedly much in vogue, although they 
ure not yet adopted by ladies of the first elegance. The noble 
simplicity of those beautiful toilets is not within the reach 
of every one. White admits no mediocrity, neither in the 
ground of the tissue, nor in the embroideries adapted to it. 
Young ladies wear white dresses of woollen gauze. This very 
clear gauze is a medium between organdy and crape, and is 
of a delightful freshness; it corresponds admirably with the 
lightness required hy the ruches placed at the bottom of the 
dresses, in four or five rows, observing that the first from 
the top ought to be very small, and the others to augment 
gradually towards that at the bottom, which is large and 
bushy. A girdle of white gauze and satin riband is fixed 
behind under a knot formed by a riband five inches in breadth, 
the ends of which nearly touch the ankle. This is the most 
graceful costume which can be adopted at this moment. The 
dresses are all made half high, and a single knot of tulle or 
a gauze scarf are the only accessaries which are added to 
the toilet when about to repair to the promenade. Soine white 
dresses, of organdy, have four large tucks at the bottom of 
the petticoat, and a single large ruche of organdy placed above 
the hem at the bottom of the dress. 


Among the newest and most tasteful dresses submitted to 
our inspection by some of the first marchundes de modes of the 
capital, we select the following for the gratification of our 
fair readers: 

1—A_ redingote of white cambric or lawn, beautifully em- 
broidered down the fronts and round the border with needle- 
work, and finished with Valenciennes lace. Pelerine to cor- 
respond with the border of the dress.—A bonnet of white tulle, 
ornamented with gauze ribands of pink or amber colour. 


2.—An evening dress of white organdy, trimmed with two 
deep flounces, and edged with full quillings of tulle. Long full 
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sleeves, confined at the wrist with gold bracelets.—Leghorn 
hat ornamented with bunches of field-flowers, intermixed wth 
bows of shaded green riband. Pelerine confined with a bow 
of shaded green riband, and sash to correspond. 


3.— Walking dress of white muslin trimmed with three deep 
embroidered flounces, surmounted with a handsome pattern of 
needle-work. The body is full, made high towards the throat, 
and finished with a treble row of quillings. Canezout of lemon- 
coloured sarsnet, edged with a deep fringe.—Hat of rice-straw, 
ornamented with bunches of flowers. 


4.—Dinner dress of pink gros de Naples, trimmed at the 
border with two quilled flounces of the same material. The 
body is made low, and finished with a deep blond lace. Short 
full sleeves of pink gros de Naples, over which ave long sleeves 
of white muslin confined at the wrists with gold bracelets. 
Hat of rose-coloured crape, ornamented with plumes of mara- 
bouts, and finished at the edge with a deep blond. A scarf 
of embroidered silk completes this elegant dress. 


5.—Promenade dress of Llue printed cote-pali, trimmed with 
flounces of the same material. The body is composed of white 
muslin, made high, and ornamented with treble quillings round 
the collar, epaulettes, and across the bust. The sleeves are 
full and finished with the same trimming, and broad gold 
bracelets.—Hat of lemon-coloured gros de Naples, ornamented 
with ribands, intermixed with bunches of flowers. 


At the theatre we have seen a great many dresses with 
short sleeves. The border of the skirt is terminated by a ruche 
of tulle. The girdles, laid cross-ways, and with epaulettes of 
large riband, are again in favour; the newest are formed of 
shaded riband of very deep blue, towards one of the borders, 
and ending in clear blue. 


We have remarked at the promenades, a lady of rank attired 
in a dress of smooth grenadine, trimmed with more than 
fifty rows of small ribands (formerly called frivolités) of satin, 
Jaid flat, and very close to each other, A pelerine with ends 
was ornamented in the same manner; but, instead of termi- 
nating in round points, the ends gradually widened towards 


the bottom, and were finished square. A girdle-corsage of 
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satin, forming the point before and behind, open, and laced in 
the middle by small satin bows, completed this original and 
graceful costume. 

Owing to the extreme heat of the weather, straw hats are 
universally in vogue: those of Leghorn are for the most part 
ornamented with verdure and bouquets of white flowers; others 
have plaid ribands, of two sharp colours, red and blue, &c. 
On hats of rice-straw are placed a great many roses; the most 


elegant have even two roses placed under the brim in lieu of 


knots, and another at the border, and all this without prejudice 
to the tuft of roses which ornaments the top of the crown. 
Other hats of rice-straw, of a round shape, have one side of 
the brim raised in the hood style; a single bouquet of roses 
being placed on the opposite side. The greater part of knots 
and loops are of smooth white satin riband; at other times 
the ribands have an embroidery in colour, of the length of a 
finger on one of the sides: this kind of riband is quite new. 
The same embroidery is repeated on the gauze riband, placed 
on the small bonnets of tulle, @ la jardiniere, which are al- 
ways the rage. Coloured ribands on Leghorn hats are very 
general; black and pongeau, yellow and green, sometimes 
plaid, sometimes shaded, or white, bordered with a large em- 
broidery of colour, are the most in vogue. 


There are a great many half-garlands placed diagonally on 
front of the head of straw hats. These garlands are composed 
of wild-poppies, corn-flowers, and yellow ears of corn; others 
@ la jardiniere: when there are flowers on a hat, the ribands 
are always of white satin. 


The rage for canezouts has been singularly terminated by 
the present heat of the weather. In fact, this double corsage, 
these triple collars, these ruches around the neck, are an into- 
lerable constraint at a moment when almost the fall of a fly 
becomes a weight insupportable. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ON THE RETURN OF JUNE 1826. 


he Ae 


Sweet June, thy smiles I see once more, 
And with delight thy presence hail; 
Thy balmy zephyrs fragrance pour, 
And sweetest odours fill the gale; 
On every hand, 
Thy beauties bland 
Are spread in rich profusion round; 
But most, in nature’s lively green ; 
While, to enrich the beauteous scene, *) & 
What varied hues abound! ah At 


Capen sigh 6 


But chief, at morning’s early rise, 
When chasing from the shades of night, 


The sun illumes the eastern skies, ae bi 
; And gladdens earth with heat and light; a) 
’Tis then,—display’d ; 1 ee. 
Through glen and glade, . if 7 
That they in all their best appear; eee 
The smiling fields bespangling wide, roe 


At once the beauty and the pride 
Of the returning year. 


How sweet to walk at early day, 

And tread the variegated fields; 
When all around serene and gay, 

Its best and richest fragrance yields! 

And oh! how sweet 
The early treat, 

To range the blossomed hedge along, 
And hear the birds from every spray, 
Where safe they passed the night away, 

Pour forth their grateful song. 
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See wide-spread fields of plenteous corn, 
Which much perspective store impart; 
While they the lovely scene adorn, 
Enchant the eye, and cheer the heart, 
And bring to mind 
God’s promise kind, 
Which we with gratitude should hail, 
«“ The earth, while sun and moon remain, 
Shall yield for man it’s useful grain, 
Nor shall my promise fail.” 


O’er level plains, and mountains steep, 
And sloping dales, with verdure gay, / 
See lowing herds, and bleating sheep, 
Their frisky summer-gambols play ; 
Heart-cheering sight, 
For man’s delight, 

Oh! well may he his God adore, 
Who thus, im nature’s gifts profuse, 
Spreads for his pleasure, and his use, 

This inexhaustless store! 


The air, too, with its myriads teems, 
Perhaps the beings of a day, 

Seen in the sun’s enlivening beams, 
In their ephemereal pastime gay; 
Day’s opening light, 

And closing night, 
The boundaries of their being here : 
What wonders of creation’s plan, 
To us unknown:—enough for man, 
To wonder, and revere. 


How past expression the delight 

With which the scene my bosom cheers, 
While countless beauties meet my sight, 

And countless carols greet my ears : 

The general song 
Pours sweet along, 

And fills the air with blithsome lays; 
Earth’s beauties, too, with them combine, 
And in “ expressive silence,” join 
The song of grateful praise. 
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What stronger motive can be given, 
To lordly man himself, than this— 
That he should render praise to heaven 
For every sublunary bliss? 
Yes, there is one, 
And one alone, 
Beyond compare, superior still— 
‘‘ The pearl of heavenly price, and worth, 
Reserved for all, who here on earth, 
Obey their Maker's will.”’ 


Ab, lovely month! though sweet the joy 

Thy beauties, and thy blessings give ; 
Yet is it mixed with some alloy, 

Too surely proved by all who live; 

For age, and youth, 
May ask with truth, 

Oh! who thy next return shall see? 
This none can tell:—therefore should all, 
For certain death’s uncertain call, 

Always prepared be. 

Hitchin, June 10th, 1826. 


ee ee 


Hor. Darr. 


SONNET: 
THE SHOE DAGON PAGODA AT RANGOON. 


Ou! it is splendid, this!—A glorious gleam 

Of fairy land!—while now the rising sun 

Pours o’er the forests one rich glowing stream 

Of beauty and of light! Doth it not stun 

Each sense, to view that bright aspiring dome 

Lifting its gulden pride so high in air?— 

And, like a lighted pyre of glory, there 

Gleaming in might and majesty ?—But come, 

Ascend this platform,—Now, oh, heaven! how grand 

A pile is this, to grace a heathen land ; 

And all around, how beautiful! The foam 

Of seas and rivers, hills, and woods, and lakes, 

And every form fantastic Nature takes, 

ifere shine upon the eye,—a scene most brightly fair. 
Prome, Birman Empire, 

Nov. 1825. 


R. Carper CampBecu. 
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THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


THE WRONGED MAIDEN’S SONG. 
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On! long-loved, never 

Can my trusting heart its passion cease, 
Though lost for ever, 

Is all my quiet, joy, and peace. 


The sweet vows, plighted 

’Mid tears of joy, and sighs of woe, 
Though thou hast slighted, 

Yet, yet for thee I'd glad forego. 





Prayer and blessing, 
A father’s smile—a mother’s kiss— 


Thy heart possessing 
Oh! what were ALL THE WOKLD to THis! 


Thou hast forsaken 

Her that would gladly die for thee, 
If she could waken ; 
Repentance for thy perjury! 





Pll ne’er discover 

How thou hast wrung my heart, but pray— 

Ay, pray, false lover, 

Thou ne’er may’st know this heavy day! 
VALENTIA. 





CHARADE. 


My first is oft done when a person is dead, 
My second’s a sort of embassy; 
My whole’s a cessation,—now puzzle your head, 
And tell what I mean, my fair lassie. 
J. M. Lacey. 











NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Press of business prevents us noticing several contributions till our next. 
Our Opinions, also, on several previously received, must, fur the same rea- 
son, be deferred till next month. 
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